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Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Cincinnati. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1779  Colonel  David  Rogers  was 
floating  along  the  Ohio  River  with  two  boats,  carrying 
military  stores  between  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh. 
When  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  he  saw 
several  Indian  canoes  emerging  thence,  whereupon  he  landed 
his  soldiers  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  But  a large  party  of  Indians  were  lying 
in  ambuscade  here,  and  speedily  fell  upon  the  Americans 
with  rifle  and  tomahawk.  Rogers  and  45  of  his  men 
were  killed  on  the  field,  and  only  a haudful  of  the 
fortunate  soldiers  escaped.  This  was  the  find  introduction 
of  Americans  to  the  site  c.f  Cincinnati,  and  the  reception 
was  a sufficiently  warm  OR-'-  Could  one 
of  the  gallant  and  -picturesque  Shawnee 
warriors  of  that  dread  day  have  seen  in 
a vision  the  mighty  city  of  white  men 
that  now  covers  these  plains  and  hills, 
how  appalling  would  have  been  his  sen- 
sations, how  incomprehensible  and  im- 
possible would  it  all  have  seemed  1 And 
if  this  red  Kwasind  of  the  West  could  be  brought  into 
communication  by  a spiritual  _ telephone  with  one  of  our 
■ contemporary'  gentlemen  of  the  University  Club  or  the 
Queen-City  Club,  how  diverting  would  be  their  remarks  1 
The  steps  in  the  urban  development  are  minutely  re- 
corded, and  have  occurred  within  a single  long  life-time. 
The  lonely  and  moaning  wilderness ; the  cowering  huts  of 
the  first-comers ; the  encampments  of  the  army,  preparing 
the  way  for  a new  era ; the  little  frontier  fortress,  with  its 
artillery  bearing  on  the  haunted  forest;  the  dingy  shire- 
town,  crouching  by  the  muddy  river; — all  these  have  passed 
away,  and  on  their  site  stands  the  eighth  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  300,000  inhabitants,  and  its  multitudinous 
activities  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and 


sciences,  of  educaliol? an, I religion.  Already  it  has  passed 
San  Francisco  and  Nov  Orleans  and  Louisville  — and  it 
seems  destined  to  outstrip  also  Baltimore  and  Boston  and 
St.  Louis,  and  so  to  enter  the  quintette  of  the  foremost 
American  cities. 

„et  „s  listen 'to  the  dreams. of  a professorial  and  scientific 
prophet  of  the  earlier  Olympics  of  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1840,  G.  W.  Scott  of  Maumee  published  a 
lengthy  dissertation,  showing -by  tables  of  increase  that 
by  the  year  4938  the  United  Slates  should  have  exactly 


Qincjnnati  in  180  0. 


287,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  50,000,000  should  be 
dwellers  in  the  Atlantic  States,  37,000,000  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  200,000,000  in  the  Ohio-Mississippi  valleys,  with 
Cincinnati  as  the  chief  city  of  America.  In  the  year  2000, 
it  should  be  thf  greatest  city  in  the  whole  world.  To 
support  this  romantic  argument,  he  showed  that  the  great 
cities  of  the  ancient  yvorld,  front  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and 
Thebes  to  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem,  were  all 
inland  places,  as  are  also*more  than  two-thirds  of  the  metro- 
polises of  modem  tjnes.  With  canals,  turnpikes,  railways 
and  steamboats  concentrating  the  vast  commerce  of  the 


populous  Ohio  Valley  at  Cincinnati,  its  development  to  the 
primacy  of  the  world’s  cities  seemed  as  certain  as  mathe- 
matics, to  the  vision  of  this  prophet  of  the  Maumee. 
Neither  London  nor  Paris  nor  New  York  (not  to  mention 
Chicago,  the  diffident)  has  as  yet  duly  observed  this  prom- 
ised rival  for  supremacy ; but  who  shall  venture  to  say  what 
may  come  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  a world 
measurably  united,  socialized,  Anglicized,  and  pledged  to 
eternal  peace  ? 

There  is  an  intense  civic  pride  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Cincinnatians,  rivalling  die  old  Florentine  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  leading  them  to  a self-complacency  exceed- 
ing even  that  of  the  Bostonians.  One  of 
Uu-ir  scholars,  in  the  exercise  of  this  laud- 
able trait  predicts  that  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  Cincinnati  shall  be  “ the  Edin- 
burgh of  a new  Scotland,  the  Boston  of  a 
new  New  England,  the-  Paris  of 
France." 

Inasmuch  as  the  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
rivalled for  its  concentration  of  food  and 
fuel,  timber  and  iron ; since  its  network  of  communications 
by  railway  and  river  is  of  unsurpassed  efficiency;  since  its 
growth  as  a community  has  been  phenomenal,  in  face  of 
many  obstacles;  since  its  suburbs  are  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world:  its  future  appears  to  be  more  rich  in 
promise  than  that  of  any  other  city,  American,  European 
or  Asiatic.  And  the  dwellers  by  the  cold  and  misty  At- 
lantic, or.  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  or  through  all 
the  fair  valleys  of  the  interior,  can  only  wish  a God-speed  to 
Cincinnati,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Republic,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  more  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  prosperous 
than  any  of  the  famous  world-cities  that  have  preceded  it 
in  the  long  march  of  the  centuries. 


Copurlght,  1188,  bU  Thiilohn  Shilllto  Con, pang-  -«« 
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The  Pre-Historic  Cincinnatians. 

President  William  Henry  Harrison,  in  his  learned 
and  valuable  Dueourtt  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Volley  of  the 
Ohio  (published  at  Cincinnati  in  1838),  rather  inclines  to 
the  theory  that  the  builders  of  the  ancient  fortifications  on 
this  site  were  the  Aztecs,  the  Asiatic  immigrants  who  after- 
wards reared  a mighty  empire  in  Mexico.  He  believed 
that  they  were  finally  driven  out  by  invading  tribes,  and 
retreated,  in  years  of  wcdVy  marching,  to  the  comparative 
security  of  California.  lie  says,  further,  “If  the  Aztecs 
were  not  the  authors  of  the  Ohio  works,  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  who  were,  by  supposing 
ithat  they  were  extirpated,  preferring,  like  the  devoted 
Nuinantians,  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  walls, 
*0  seeking  safety  by  an  ignominious  flight.”  He  believed, 
from  various  evidences  (which  la  detailed),  that  the  pre- 
historic Uuckcycs  were  a semi-civilized  agricultural  people, 
whose  mound-temples  annually  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
hundreds  of  human  sacrifices;  and  that  they  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  long  years  of  Stacks  by  more  savage 
tribes,  just  as  the  Byzantine  Empiic  went  down  slowly  and 
fatally,  in  spite  of  the  valor  of  its  nobles,  under  the  ceasc- 
Jcss  assaults  of  fierce  nomadic  nations.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  Right  Reverend  James  Madison,  Bishop 
..of  Virginia,  also  held  stiongly  to  the  theory  of  the  Aztec 
.occupation  of  Ohio,  as  demonstrated  by  the  character  of  the 
works  they  left,  the  temples  at  Circlcville  and  Newark 
being  replaced  by  the  purely  defensive  fortresses  at  Cincin- 
nati and  iycar  the  Miaipj,  as  their  line  ofrclreai  was  drivje- 
° denccs  caused 
Harrison  to  be- 
lieve that  these 

scqucntly  occu- 
pied by  throng- 
cdcommunitics 
of  comparativc- 
1 y barbarous 
people,  whose 
agricultural  la- 
bors, prolonged 
through  centu- 
ries, nearly  ob- 
literated theold 
Aztec 

works.  Then 
came  vast  and 
d is  as tr 


THE  CINCINNATI  TABLET. 


Note.  — The  Cincinnati  Tablet  is  a piece  of  ligbt-brown,  fine- 
grained  sandstone,  5 by  3 inches,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  on  which  are 
cut,  in  low  relief,  several  flower-like  designs,  together  with  many 
regular  lines,  straight  and  oblique.  It  may  have  been  a stamp  for 
impressing  ornaments  on  pre-historic  clothing  or  prepared  steins; 
or  a cartouche,  similar  in  purpose  to  those  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  It  was  discovered  in  1S41,  when  the  tall  mound  near 
Fifth,  Mound,  and  Lopgworth  Streets  was  destroyed.  The  upper 
part  of  the  mound  Contained  various  Indian  remains,  including 
several  skeletons,  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  etc.  As  the  middle  o 
the  tumulus  was  approached,  the  spades  of  the  diggers  shaved 
away  the  earth  with  great  care,  until  finally  the  shell  of  a central 
cavity  gave  way,  revealing  the  crumbling  skeleton  of  the  mound- 
builder  chieftain  in  whose  honor  and  memory  this  great  lorn1 
made ; and  under  the  empty  skull  lay  the  Cincinnati  Tablet. 


When  the 
curtain  of  his- 
tory rose  from 
these  dark  soli- 
tudes, the  civil- 


But  11 


ored  to  subjugate  the  Mianiis. 

entered  into  the  great  game  of  war,  with  the  resistless 
ward  marches  of  the  Virginian  riflemen  and  the  British 
infantry.  On  the  one  hand,  England  enriched  the  Ohio  tribes 
with  armaments  and  gif  ts  in  vast  profusion ; and  on  the  other,' 
the  United  States  proposed  (in  the  I’ittsburgh  treaty  of 
1778)  to  the  Delawares  and  their  allied  tribes  to  organize  a 
friendly  State,  contracting  to  admit  this  aboriginal  empire, 
when  so  organized,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
tangible  gifts  of  the  British  officials  outweighed  the  rather 
misty  promise  of  an  Indian  legislature,  and  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Mianiis,  Wvandots  and  other  tribes,  "d—  c~— 
light  troops  in  the  world,"  remained  hostile  to  Ame 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  shattered  more  than  one 
army,  until  at  last  Wayne's  famous  American  I-cgio 
their  power  forever,  in  a great  general  battle. 


element ! first  occupation  of  the  place  by.  civilized  men.  Two 

1 years  later,  the  Kentuckians  crossed  again,  and 

built  another  blockhouse  here,  advancing  to  avenge 
their  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks,  by  destroying  the 
Shawnee  towns.  Capt.  McCracken,  the  chival- 
rous commander  of  the  Kentucky  light  cavalry', 
died  at  Cincinnati,  from  the  effect  of  a wound  re- 
ceived in  battle,  and  was  buried  here. 


CINCINNATI  TABLET  (Rev, 


....'C  well-nigh  exterminated, 

and  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  tribe  took  refuge  in  dis- 
tant Michigan.  They  were  a race  of  heroes;  and  when 
Cen.  Wayne  ordered  his  scout,  Capt.  Wells,  to  go  to  San- 
dusky, and  capture  a prisoner  there,  to  get  information  from 
him,  the  veteran  Indian  fighter  said:  ,rI  can  easily  take  a 


prisoner,  but  not  from  Sandusky.”.  “And  why  not  from 
Sandusky?"  said  Wayne.  To  which  Wells  rejoined:  "Be- 
cause there  are  only  Wyandots  there.”  " Well,  why 
l.,)''  a.,,i  ur.ii.  ..ni:  — * 


t Wyandots  do?*'  And  Wells  replied,  "For  the  best 
of  reasons  — because  Wyandots  will  not  be  taken  alive.” 
With  this  race  of  warriors  ' ' ' 

advanced 


1788.  Annals  of  Cincinnati.  1888. 

THE  site  of  Cincinnati  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  far  remote  pre-historic 
ages  by  a considerable  town  of  the  mys- 
terious Mound-Builders,  whose  remains, 
in  the  form  of  embankments,  circumvallations, 
and  tumuli  of  geometrical  forms,  were  still  plainly 
visible  when  the  first  pioneers  came  hither.  The 
chief  of  these  works  was  a broad  ellipsis,  cov- 
ering the  space  now  included  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  Race  and  Walnut  Streets ; with  a ninety- 
foot  gateway  on  the  line  of  Fourth  Street,  and 
various  outworks  and  parapets.  On  the  line 
of  Mound  Street  stood  a tumulus  fifty  feet 
high,  probably  a sentry-post,  and  used  as 
such  by  Gen.  Wayne  when  his  army  lay  in 
the  Mill-Creek  Valley.  Another  great  em- 
bankment stood  dear  the  present  corner  of 
Main  and  Third  Streets ; and  other  similar 
works  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
city's  site.  Some  of  these  were  remaining 
as  late  as  the  year  1S25  ; and  the  one  on 
Mound  Street  stood  until  1841.  The  weap- 
ons, utensils,  etc.,  found  in  and  near  the 
mounds,  were  such  as  might  have  pertained 
to  a rude  and  simple-mannered  people,  and 
include  beads,  earthenware,  primitive  carv- 
ings, spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint,  and  human 
bones.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
antiquaries  that  these  works  were  constructed  - 
by  very  ancient  peoples  of  the  Indian  race,  at 
that  time  more  highly  civilized  than  in  subse- 
quent ages.  The  study  of  the  skulls  found  therein 
reveals  a strong  likeness  to  the  cranial  shapes  of 
the  Wyandots,  and  other  comparatively  modern 
tribes.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  a broad  band  of 
territory,  covering  many  leagues  on  either  side  of 
the  Ohio,  had  become  an  empty  wilderness,  used 
only  as  a hunting-ground  by  the  valley  tribes, 
whose  villages  were  far  secluded  in  the  forests  to 
the  north  and  south.  It  is  believed  that  this  de- 
sertion of  the  fair  river-plains  was  compelled  by 
the  fierce  Iroquois,  whose  fleets  of  war-canoes, 
launched  on  the  headivatere  of  the  Ohio,  descended 
that  mighty  stream,  and  bore  rapine  and  massacre 
throughout  the  Western  domains.  The  same  wild 
heroes  of  the  forest  turned  cquallv  Victorious  arms 
...  other  directions,  and  ravaged  alike  the  hill- 
country  of  Massachusetts  and  the  broad  .valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

For  a long  period  before  the  Anglo-American 
invasion  set  in,  this  locality  was  esteemed  as  of 
high  strategic  importance,  as  the  point  tkhere  the 
great  north-and-south  trail  crossed  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  the  usual  route  of  the  Indians  moving  be- 
tween Detroit  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  heart 
of  Kentucky  was  intersected  by  the  broad  stream, 

canoes. 

The  first  white  men  to  visit  this  region  were 
traders  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  who  began, 
about  the  year  1740,  to  seek  peltries  among  the 
Indians  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Miami.  Nine  years 
later,  Capt.  Celoron  was  sent  by  the  Marquis  de 
la  Galissoniere,  Captain-General  of  New  France,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XV.,  raising  crosses  and  placing  inscribed 
metal  plates  at  the  mouths,  of  the  tributary  rivers. 
The  English  colonies  were  thus  limited  to  the  strip 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Alleghanies ; but  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  alike  protested  against  this 
claim,  and  sent  their  gallant  riflemen  into  the  un- 
trodden West,  to  beat  back  the  intruders.  The 
campaigns  of  Washington  and  Braddock  and  Forbes 
and  Bouquet  bore  the  red  flag  of  England  far  into 
the  Western  solitudes. 

But  shortly  after  Lord  Dunmore  led  his  army  of 
Virginians  into  Ohio,  in  1 774,  the  meteor  flag  dis- 
appeared forever  from  these  solitudes,  and  the  new 
American  standard  began  to  move  slowly  down  the 
Beautiful  River.  Fort  after  fort  was  built,  to  mark 
and  secure  the  western  marches,  and  on  the  stream 
floated  a fleet  of  National  gunboats,  each  armed 
with-  a four-pound  cannon.  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez,  Captain-General  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Louisiana,  sent  a letter  up  the  river  to  Col. 
Morgan,  the  American  commissioner  to  the  In- 
dians, who  was  compelled  to  transmit  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Castilian  grandee,  regretting  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  in  the  American  Congress, 
nor  even  the  President  himself,  could  read  Spanish, 
and  consequently  no  one  could  answer  the  letter. 
The  officers  of  the  13th  Virginia  and  8th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiments  held  a great  council  with  the 
Delaware  Indians,  who  claimed  all  of  Ohio.  One 
after  another  the  little  armies  of  the  United  States 
swept  across  the  wilderness,  while  fierce  forays  of 
the  Shawnces  and  Delawares,  eddying  about  the 
inexorable  advance  of  the  settlements,  with  desper- 
ate cruelty,  strove  to  check  their  inarch  ’towards 
the  sunset.  Finally,  in  1784,  the  State  of  Virginia 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  great  Northwest 
Territory,  which  she  claimed  by  her  charter,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke.  In 
1 785,  Congress  defined  the  methods  by  which  the 
National  Government  would  dispose  of  land  in 
its  Northwestern  domain;  and  two  years  later, 
cafiie  the  ordinance  of  1787,  authorizing  the  Board 
of  Treasury  to  contract  with  would-be  purchasers 
of  such  territory.  The  same  year  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Company,  by  a syndicate  of  N^w- 
Englanders,  and  the  founding  of  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  the  first  town 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 

When  Col.  Byrd  marched  from  Detroit,  in  1 780, 
with  his  British  soldiers  and  artillery,  and  Simon 
Girty’s  fierce  Indian  warriors,  and  crossed  the 
Ohio  near  die  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  ravaged 
the  Licking  valley,  the  Kentuckians,  valiant  “ Long 
Knives  ” of  the  West,  sprang  to  arms,  and,  under 
the  lead  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  advanced, 
a thousand  strong,  into  the  awful  wilderness  of 
Ohio,  and  wrought  con- 
dign punishment  on 
the  Miami  and  Piqua 
Indians.  To  shelter 
hir  wounded  men, 
and  serve  as  a base 
of  supplies,  Clarke 
built  two  block- 
houses on  the 
site  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  left 
30  men  there 
in  garrison. 

Tins  was  the 


The  day  before  Christmas,  1788,  the  founders 
of  Cincinnati,  in  flat-boats  and  barges,  embarked 
from  Limestone  (Maysville),  and  descended  the 
rushing  Ohio,  amid  a wilderness  of  floating  ice. 
On  the  2M1  of  December  they  landed,  at  Yeat- 
man’s  Cove,  68  miles  below  Limestone,  and  at 
the  foot  of  (jic  present  Sycamore  Street,  and  broke 
up  part  of  their  boats  to  make  huts  with,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  wintry  storms.  These  habita- 
tions stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Front  Street, 
a little  way  east  of  Main  Street. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  26  Argonauts  who 
descended  the  wild  Ohio,  and  founded  Cincinnati: 
Noah  Badgely,  Israel  Ludlow, 

Samuel  Blackburn,  Elijah  Martin, 


destined  so  soon  to  utterly  supplant  them.  Before 
the  town  had  been  settled  three  months,  lovely 
woman  began  to  grace  the  scene,  with  the  coming 
of  Mrs.  Constance  Zcnes,  Mrs.  Pesthal  and  her 
little  German  children.  Miss' Dement,  and  Rebecca 
Kennedy  and  her  seven  little  ones.  The  first 


Thaddeus  Bruen, 
Robert  Caldwell, 
Matthew  Campbell, 
James  Carpenter, 
William  Connell, 
Matthew  Fowler, 
Thomas  Gizzel, 

F ranci  % II  ardcsty. 
Captain  Henry, 
Luther  Kitchell, 
Henry  Lindsey, 


JOHN  CLF.VES.  SYMMES, 


In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Gen.  Richard  Butler, 

United-States  Commissioner  to  the  Western 
Indians,  accompanied  by  Congressman  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia  (afterwards  President),  with  a 
detac  hment  of  regulars,  encamped  on  this  site. 

For  the  next  few  years  adventurous  parties  of 
Virginians,  Kentuckians,  and  Pennsylvanians  recon- 
noitred the  site  of  Cincinnati,  'and  were  sometimes 
hotly  received  by  the  Indians,  the  aboriginal  lords 
of  the  soil.  Finally  Benjamin  Stites  of  Redstone 
(now  Brownsville),  Pennsylvania,  determined  to 
become  possessed  of  the  rich  Miami  country, 
and  went  to  New  York  (where  Congress  was  then 
in  session)  to  arrange  for  the  purchase.  In  order 
to  secure  valuable  influence  within  the  National 
Legislature,  he  admitted  into  his  syndicate  the 
Hon.  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  who  became  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme  that  he  made  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  out  to  the  Miami  country,  in  order 
personally  to  examine  the  new  domain.  As  a 
result,  he  acquired  600,000  acres  of  land  along 
the  Ohio,  between  the  Miami  and  the  Little 
Miami,  of  which  he  sold  ten  thousand  acres  to 
Mr.  Stites. 

located  the  domaii 
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ateo"  the  domaitSRw  induded  (very  nearly1) 


Streethnd  the  Ohio 
the  east  by  a line 
Mount- Auburn 
the  river,  near 
the  west  by  a line 
nue  and  Liberty 
works.  The  price 
acre,  or  §493-33 
of  740  acres  ; but, 
ncers  paid  in  de- 
nental  certificates, 
butlittleoverShoo. 
thus  planned  the 
Cincinnati 
Denman, 

Col.  Robert 


between  Liberty 
River,  bounded  on 
running  from  the 
Water  - Works  to 
Broadway ; and  on 
from  Central  Ave- 
Street  to  the  Gas- 
was  66  § cents  an 
for  the  entire  tract 
as  the  shrewd  pio- 
preciated  Conti- 
the  actual  cost  was 

The  men  who 
settlement  of 

were  Matthias  J_ 

New  Jersey; 

Patterson,  a symmes  monument.  Pennsylvania - 
bomKcntuck-  ’ ian,  and  a vet- 

eran of  Clarke’s  and  Logan's  fierce  campaigns  against 
the  Shawnees  ; and  John  Filson,  a Kentucky  teacher 
and  author : 

“John  Filson  was  a pedagogue  — 

A pioneer  was  he ; 

I know  not  what  his  nation  was, 

Nor  what  his  pedigree.” 

Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  a Ncw-Jersey  surveyor,  suc- 
ceeded to  Filson’s  interest,  after  that  unfortunate 
scholar  had  been  slain  by  the  Indians. 

Neither  Denman  nor  Patterson  became  citizens 
of  their  new  metropolis,  for  the  former  returned  to 
the  tranquil  fields  of  New  Jersey,  and  Patterson 
dwelt  elsewhere  in  the  great  West.  The  Denman 
interest  was  bought  by  Joel  Williams;  and  the 
Patterson  interest  by  Samuel  Freeman. 

John  Filson  concocted  for  the  new  town  a name 
which  is  pedantry  run  wild,  namely,  Losnnlivil/e, 
a word  (or  verbal  structure)  composed  of  L,  the 
abbreviation  of  the  Indian  river-name  Licking ; os, 
the  Greek  for  mouth ; anti,  Latin  for  opposite ; 
snd  ville,  French  for  city.  This  polysyllabic  mon- 
atrosity  was  to  be  read  and.  translated  backwards, 
when  it  would  signify aity  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking.” 

When  the  summer  of  1 788  filled  the  great  lonely 
valley  with  beauty,  Denman  started  westward  to 
develop  his  domain  ; and  on  the  way  met  Patterson 
and  Filson,  to  whom  he  sold  two-thirds  of  the 
property  for  §66.67.  He  was  to  manage  the  entire 
business,  while  Filson  surveyed  and  plotted  the 
site,  and  Patterson  generally  boomed  the  new  town. 
The  project  was  skilfully  advertised  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazelle  ; and  a party  of  Kentuckians  quickly 
reconnoitred  the  “excellent  situation,  with  local 
and  natural  advantages,”  where  each  settler  XVas 
promised  an  in-lot  of  half  an  acre,  and  an  out-lot 
of  four  acres,  free  of  cost,  save  §r.5o  for  the 
vcy  and  deed  of  each  lot.  These  donation  lots 
were  distributed  by  lottery,  as  soon  as  the  "first 
rude  survey  had  been  finished,  among  32  settlers 
then  on  the  ground.  By  the  close  of  the  next 
year  the  town  had  twenty  log-huts  and  one  frarnc- 
building,  rising  among  the  trees  and  stumps. 


William  McMillan, 
Samuel  Mooney, 

Robert  Patterson, 

John  Porter, 

Evan  Shelby, 

Joseph  Thornton, 

Scott  Traverse, 

Isaac  Tuttle, 

John  Vance, 

Sylvester  White, 

. j,  Joel  Williams. 

The  town-site  was  surveyed  during  the 
winter  of  1 788-89,  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
Northern  .Row  (Seventh  Street),  and  from 
Eastern  Row  (Broadway)  to  Central  Row 
(Central  Avenue) , with  the  out-lots  between 
Northern  Row  and  Liberty  Street.  The 
street-corners  were  blazed  upon  the  great 
trees  of  the  forest. 

The  New -Jersey  and  Pennsylvanian 
members  of  the  colony  gave  to  the  town- 
plan  the  similitude  of  the  (to  their  eyes) 
beautiful  and  unrivalled  plan  of  Phila- 
delphia, many  of  whose  street-names  were 
imported’hitherward. 

Judge  Symmes,  the  patriarch  of  the  Miami 
country,  had  resolved  to  found  the  chief  city 
of  his  domain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  River,  in  the  belief  that  the  future 
commerce  along  that  stream  would  build  up 
an  important  port.  To  this  end,  he  estab- 
lished the  town  of  North  J3end,  stretching 
across  the  peninsula  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Miami.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  War  De- 
partment kept  a garrison  of  300  men  at  Marietta, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  Company,  but  would 
allow  him  no  garrisons  for  the  more  dangerous 
Miami  region,  where  the  Indians  made  frequent 
forays.  In  vain  he  demanded  detachments  of 
regulars  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  for  the  pro- 
tection of  each  village.  Finally,  Ensign  Luce  was 
sent  to  North  Bend  with  a dozen  or  so  of  soldiers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 789  other  regular  troops  came 
into  the  west  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami 
country.  Major  Doughty  andi  Capts.  Strong  and 
Ferguson  and  their  sub-officers  and  140  soldiers 
reached  Losantiville,  and  erected  here  the  famous 
old  border  stronghold  of  Fort  Washington, 
spacious  work,  with  hewn-timber  palisades  and 
barracks,  and  four  projecting  blockhouses  at  the 
comers,  arranged  to  deliver  a raking  fire  along 
the  outer-  lines.  The  bright  whitewashed  walls,  the 
broad  esplanade,  the  gardens  and  cottages  of 
the  officers,  made  a delightful  grouping,  along  the 
high  bluff,  which  was  on  the  line  of  Third  Street, 
between  Broadway  and  Ludlow  Street.  This 
for  years  the  largest  and  most  important  military 
post  in  the  Territories ; and  became  the  Western 
roC  il.«  UniuJ  CiMej  -.  Here 

Gen.  Harmar  gathered  the  320  regulars  and  S33 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  with  whom 
he  marched  into  the  Indian  country ; and  after  his 
defeat  at  St.  Mary’s,  the  savages  pursued  the 
shattered  army  within  cannon-shot  of  the  fort. 

Here,  also,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  came  with  his 
army,  in  1791,  drilling  his  men  at  the  adjacent 
Ludlow's  Station,  until  they  marched  away  to  their 
annihilation  in  the  sanguinary  battle  in  which  they 
lost  845  men,  with  their  artillery  and  camps. 

Two  years  later,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  hero 
of  Stony  Point,  organized  his  forces  here,  and  after 
two  or  three  months,  fared  away  to  ravage  the 
Miami  and  Maumee  valleys,  and  finally  to  shatter 
the  Indian  power,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

When  Col.  Wilkinson  held  command  at  the 
fort,  President  Washington's  commissioner  to  the 
western  Indians,  Major  Trueman,  U.S.A.,  and  Col. 
Hardin  went  thence  into  the  wilderness,  to  nego- 
tiate a treaty  with  die  savages ; and  their  whole 
party,  while  bearing  a flag  of  tnlce,  suffered  mas- 
sacre at  the  hands  of  the  red  heathen. 

In  the  Artificers’  Yard,  just  outside  the  fort, 
stood  “ the  yellow  house,”  the  best  edifice  in  Cin- 
cinnati; the  house  of  Col.  Sargent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  behind  the'  works ; 
and  on  the  east  side  dwelt  Dr.  Allison,  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  army,  amid  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  troops  were  supplied  with  meat  of  buffalo, 
bear,  and  deer,  at  twopence  a pound,  by  the  local 
hunters,  who  found  the  surrounding  forests  well- 
peopled  with  great  game.  But  the  imperious  man- 
ners of  the  regular  officers  were  very  unwelcome  to 
the  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  were  contin- 
ual feuds  between  the  two  parties.  Occasionally 
deserters  were  shot  to  death  with  musketry,  on  the 
esplanade;  or  insubordinate  citizens  were  pul  in 
irons  in  the  guard-house. 

The  soldiers  and  the  villagers  were  continually 
at  feud.  When  Lieut.  Pastern  thrashed  Bartle,  the 
storekeeper,  and  was  himself  soundly  tongue-lashed 
by  Lawyer  Blanchard,  lie  returned  with  30  soldiers 
of  the  garrison*  and  had  a battle-royal  at  the  Judge’s 
office,  against  a crowd  of  citizens  and  local  militia- 
men. 

The  chief  social  events  of  the  infant  city  took 
place  at  the  fort,  where  the  National  holidays  were 
welcomed  by  salutes  from  the  artillery  and  by  dress 
balls  at  evening.  Many  of  the  officers  were  gentle- 
men of  high  culture  and  European  travel,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolution,  then  but  lately  closed. 
Gen.  Wilkinson,  while  in  ^command  here,  had  a 
sumptuous  barge  built,  on  which  he  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  gave  brilliant  entertainments,  with  the 
music  of  the  military  band,  playing  melodies  of 
GlUck  and  Haydn,  and  the  accompaniments  of  rich 
banquets,  where,  as  Klauprecht  poetically  remarks, 
“ the  reports  of  the  champagne  bottles  transported 
the  guests  from  the  wilds  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory to  the  Lucullian  feasts  of  the  European 
aristocracy.” 

In  r8o4  the  fort  was  evacuated,  and  the  garrison 
went  to  Newport  Barracks ; and  four  years  later 
the  Government  reservation  was  cut  up  into  lots, 
. and  sold,  the  fortress 

having  been  demol- 
ished for  fire-wood. 
Turning  back  a few 
years,  after  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of 
the  little  fortress, 
we  may  observe 
some  of  the  be- 
ginningsofeivil 
life,  growing 
up  under  the 
shadow  of  the 
bastions,  but 
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child  bom  here  was  William  Moody,  who,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  March  1 7th,  1 790,  saw  the  light  in 
a little  log-hut  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
Street  and  Main  Street.  In  later  years,  he  became 
sergeant-at-arms  to  the  city  cpuncil ; and  died  in 
1879,  having  seen  the  obscure  log  hamlet  of  his 
infancy  grow  to  the  first  rank  among  cities,  with 
a population  of "300, 000. 

The  men,  in  those  primitive  and  arduous  days, 
were  picturesquely  clad  in  moccasins  and  leggins 
of  deer-skin,  and  hunting-shirts  of  linen  and  linsey- 
woojsey,  belted  with  girdles  for  their  hunting- 
knives  and  tomahawks.  The  women  wore  simple 
gowns  bf  homespun  linsey-woolsey,  devoid  of  orna- 
ments. Their  tables  were  smoothed  planks  ; their 
chairs,  solid  wooden  blocks ; their  table-service, 
trenchers  and  bowls  of  wood.  A score  of  acres 
sown  with  com,  which  the  pioneers  ground  in 
hand-mills,  for  their  Spartan  fare. 

When, Isaac  Freeman  returned  from  the  Indian 
camps  in  central  Ohio,  reporting  that  the  British 
had  just  sent  there  100  muskets,  500  pounds  of 
lead,  and  powder  galore,  many  of  the  settlers  in 
the  Miami  country  said  : “ We  will  not  stay  longer 
at  a place  like  this,  the  very  forlorn  hope  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  so*  intolerably 
neglected  as  we  are."  With  perfect  accuracy, 
Judge  Symmes  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dayton : 
“ Beyond  all  doubt,  wc  are  the  most  advanced 
settlement  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States, 
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the  most  perilous  post  in  the  western  country." 
British  flags  waved  over  all  the  villages  of  the  Ohio 
Indians ; and  a boat  full  of  colonists  and  uniformed 
soldiers  was  attacked  on  the  Ohio,  not  far  from 
North  Bend,  and  five  of  the  voyagers  were  shot  by 
the  adventurous  red  warriors.  • 

Along  the  broad  Ohio  valley,  and  even  down 
into  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  the  colonists  were 
appalled,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
Indians,  who  descended  from  their  Northern  lairs 
like  ravening  wolves,  .sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Over  many  a pioneer  cradle,  the  anxious  mother 
bent,  and  terrified  her  children  to  sleep  by  telling 
them  that  unless  they  were  good,  “ the  Shawnees 
would  get  them.” 

In  those  days,  the  goods  for  the  village-stores 
were  brought  from  Philadelphia,  by  a long  and 
arduous  journey.  The  enterprising  Cincinnati  mer- 
chant would  go  down  into  Kentucky,  to  Lexington, 
Danville,  and  Crab  Orchard,  and  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  up  by  the.  Virginian  towns  of  Abing- 
don, Staunton  and  Winchester,  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  returning  with  his  goods  by  wagon 
to  Brownsville,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  River. 
Such  a mercantile  journey  usually  took  from  four 
to  five  months,  and  was  attended  by  numberless 
perils  and  hard- 
ships. 

On  the  4th  of 
January,  1790, 
Governor  St.  Clair 
by  proclamation 
established  the 
county  of  Hamil- 
ton (the  second 
county  formed  in 
the  Northwest 
Territory),  and 
constituted  Lo- 
santivillc  its  coun- 
ty seat,  under  the 
name  of  Cincin- 
nati. Judge 
Symmes  claimed 
that  he  gave  the 
name,  in  honor  of 
the  famous  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati, 
which  was  formed 
“by  Officers  of  the 
American  Army  at 
the  Period  of  its 
Dissolution,  as  well  to  commemorate  the  great 
event  which  gave  Independence  to  North  America 
as  for  the  Laudable  Purpose  of  inculcating  the 
Duty  of  laying  down  in  Peace  Arms  assumed 
for  Public  Defence,  and  of  uniting  in  Acts  of 
brotherly  affection  and  Bonds  of  Perpetual  Friend- 
ship the  members  constituting  the  same."  The 
name  given  by  Judge  Symmes  was  Cincinnata, 
because  he  fancied  that  the  name  of  a city  should 
be  feminine  (as  indicated  by  the  last  letter,  a)  ; 
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but  after  using  that  title  for  some  years,  he  found 
that  the  plain  pioneers  of  the  West  cared  nothing 
for  philological  niceties,  and  would  not  adopt  his 
theory,  and  so  he  conformed  to  the  general  usage, 


The  name  and  its  lessons  needed  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  little  Westeyi  outpost  of  civilizatioh, 
feebler  then  than  Rome  in  her  youth,  and  beset 
by  hordes  of  enemies  more  savage  than  the  zEqut 
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frame  houses  with  stone  chimneys.  The  public  Commercial  Gazelle,  and  Enquirer,  and  the  viva- 1 For  a long  period,  deer-skins  were  held  as  legal 
buildings  consisted  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a cious  Times-Star,  as  well  as  the  Post  and  the  Tele-  tender,  at  forty  cents  a pound,  and  no  one  could 
little  frame  school-house,  and  a log  jail.  I gram,  and  muse  over  the  singularities  of  the  age  of  refuse  them  in  payment. 

796,  the  town  was  visited  by  Volney,  the  I monopolies,  and  individualism  and  Mammon- seek-  Throughout  the  year  1S04  considerable  numbers 
French  philosopher-  Francis  Baily,  afterwards  I ing,  that  set  in  after  the  great  civil  wax  of  1861.  I of  immigrants  poured  in;  and  by  the  next  year 
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Dollars, 
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after  vainly  referring  his  case  to  “ the  literati  of 
Jersey"  for  confirmation. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  for  a moment 
at  the  unconsidered  origin  of  this  name,  now  so 
conspicuous  among  the  titles  of  American  cities. 
When  Lucius.  Quinctius,  some  460  years  before 
Christ,  was  ploughing  the  stubborn  glebe  of  his 
little  farm  in  the  Tiber  valley,  messengers  came 
from  Rome  to  call  him  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
.Republic,  menaced  by  the  dissensions  of  the  ple- 
beians and  patricians,  and  the  victorious  army  of 
the  .ASqui.  He  left  his  rude  old  plough  fast  in  the 
warm  furrow,  and  hastened  to  the  then  young 
Eternal  City,  whose  perils  he  averted  by  his  high 
courage  and  antique  virtue.  Thrice  did  he  thus 
leave  his  peaceful  farm,  at  successive  periods  of 
crisis,  to  rule  Rome  as  a Dictator,  and  each  time, 
after  the  danger  had  been  averted,  he  returned  to 
the  peaceful  shades  of  his  olive-trees.  In  kindly 
allusion  to  his  noble  shock-pate,  the  grateful  Romans 


bestowed  upon  their  savior  the  name  of  Cincinna- 
tus,  which  means  “The  Curly-headed."  It  is  not 
by  origin  a Latin  term,  but  has  its  derivation  from 
the  very  ancient  Greek  word  xuawor,  which  also 
means  “ a ringlet  of  curly  hair.” 

When  the  victorious  American  armies  were  being 
disbanded,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  their  offi- 
cers founded  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  or  Cin- 
cinnatuses,  typifying  men  who  when  the  years  of 
peril  to  their  country  had  passed  should  cheerfully 
return  to  the  homely  labor  of  their  farms,  and 
other  peaceful  avocations,  holding  themselves  ready 
to  respond  to  subsequent  calls  of  duty,  as  quickly 
and  bravely  as  their  ancient  Roman  prototype  had 
done,  leaving  the  plough,  the.  loom,  the  desk,  for 
the  higher  service  of  their  country.  And  when 
certain  of  them  applied  the  title  of  the  Order  to 
the  little  village  just  founded  in  the  wild  and  dan- 
gerous West,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  heard  the 
melodious  syllables  perhaps  first  addressed  by 


or  tire  Volsci.  After  St.  Clair's  ghastly  defeat, 
Cincinnati  suffered  from  the  forays  of  the  victori- 
ous Indians,  who  even  invaded  the  gardens  around 
the  fort,  and  skulked  through  the  streets  at  night. 
Settlers  were  killed  along  the  Miami,  and  even  in 
the  out-lots  of  Cincinnati ; and  others  were  led 
into  captivity.  Full  half  of  the  men  of  the  village 
enlisted  in  the  campaigns  against  the  savages ; and 
many  of  the^e  brave  volunteers  died  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  were  shot  down  from  ambuscades. 
The  little  town  and  its  vicinity  won  the  bad  name 
of  “the  Miami  slaughter-house  ; " and  some  of  its 
citizens  moved  away  to  more  peaceful  scenes.  But, 
others,  brave  as  Miles  Standish  or  George  Custer, 
stood  their  ground  in  the  little  valley,  and  began 
the  orderly  construction  of  civil  governments.  In 
1791,  the  township  of  Cincinnati  was  created,  by 
the  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
covering  a large  part  of  Hamilton  County,  which 
was  cut  down,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  adjacent 
valleys  became  populated.  The  little 
settlement  had  its  full  quorum  of  judges, 
coroners,  sheriffs,  and  constables,  with 
original  and  appellate  jurisdictions  in  law, 
equity  and  fact,  and  more  than  enough  of 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  commissioners  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  dear  tax-collectors,  those 
inevitable  heralds  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  bounties  on  wolf-scalps  were  paid  by 
one  set  of  officials ; and  another  held  itself 
ready  to  excuse  legal  witnesses  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Indians  or  were  reported 
as  “scalped.”  And  through  all  this  net- 
work of  civil  law  the  bayonets  of 
the  garrison  sometimes  cut  their 
straightforward  way,  when  the  mili- 
tary officers  asserted  their  para- 
mount jurisdiction.  In  but  one 
thing  were  the  martial  and  the  legal 
functionaries  agreed,  and  that  was 
the  consumption  of  vast  quantities 
of  spirits,  which  they  could 
— always  find  at  Yeatman’sTavern, 

, or  “ The  Green 

• Tree,”  to  solace 

>7 ;a;  of  He  principal,  their  exilG'withal. 
nt  WORKS,  In  1792,  the 

first  school  was 

opened,  with  30  pupils;  the  first  ferry 
went  into  operation ; the  first  criminal 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death;  and  the 
first  church  (Presbyterian)  was  put  up'. 

Then  came  the  first  great  flood,  cover- 
ing the  bottoms  five  feet  deep,  and 
drowning  out  many  of  the  unfortunate 
settlers. 

The  first  newspaper  was  The  Cen- 
tinel  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
founded  in  1793  by  William  Maxwell, 
who  became  the  earliest  postmaster 
of  Cincinnati,  when  the  post-office 
was  established  here,  December  12th, 
this  same  year,  the  small-pox  swept  off 
of  the  citizens  and  garrison ; and  floods  ravaged 
the  plain  ; as  if  destiny  had  marshalled  all  its  adverse 
forces  to  annihilate  the  infant  community. 

In  1794  the  village  was  frequently  threatened  by 
fires  in  the  surrounding  woods,  amoflg  whose 
shadowy  aisles 


Great  Britain ; and  Andrew  Ellicott,  commissioner 
to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  French  provinces  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  About  the  same  time  came  th.e  brothers, 
Jacob  Bumet  and  David  G.  Burnet,  the  former 
afterwards  a distinguished  American  Senator,  and 
the  latter  the  first  President  of  the  Texan  Republic. 

In  1 70S  the  legislature  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory held  its  sessions  here,  and  Capt.  W.  H. 
Harrison  became  Territorial  Secretary,  in  place  of 
Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Extracts  from  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  of  the 
last  century  illustrate  the  times  and  manners.  . In 
July,  1798,  the  Western  Spy  advertises  that  "Thomas 
Gregg  has  opened  a new  tavern  in  the  town  of 
Chelicotha,  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Tree.  Trav- 
ellers and  others  supplyed  with  everything  necessary 
for  their  accommodation  — and  supplyed  for  their 
journey  through  the  wilt/erness."  Mr.  Griffin  Yeat- 
man  inserts  this  advertisement : “ Observe  this 
notice.  I have  experienced  the  many  expenses 
attending  my  pump,  and  any  family  wishing  to 
receive  the  benefits  thereof  for  the  future,  may  get 
the  same  by  sending  me  twenty-five  cents  each 
Monday  morning." 

From  time  to  lime  the  battalion  of  militia  is 
ordered  out,  15?  “ exercising  aud  teaching  the  men 
the  necessary  manceuvrcs  as  laid  down  in  Baron 
Steuben's  instructions.”  The  state  of  the  markets 
is  given  for  th<^  river-towns,  Natchez  and  New 
Orleans,  for  bacon,  tobacco,  flour,  cordage,  iron, 
and  whiskey,  which  latter  commodity  was  held  at 
from  s to  6 bits  a gallon.  Dunning  notices  appear 
in  every  number,  with  advertisements  for  appren- 
tices, accounts  of  Indian  troubles  and  the  raids 
of  Kentucky  bandits.  Francis  Menessier  notifies 
the  people  of  his  opening  a coffee-house,  at  the 
mystifying  sign  of  " Pegasus,  the  bad  poet,  fallen  to 
the  ground,”  where,  besides  retailing  liquors  and 
pastry,  he  gave  lessons  in  the-  French  language. 
Levi  M'Lean,  the  local _ pound-keeper,  jailer  and 
constable  (and  butcher  withal)  announce^  that  in 
his  leisure  hours  he  will  give  lessons  in  vocal  music. 
At  James  White’s  evening  school,  the  pupils  stfj)- 
plied  firewood  and  candles,  and  paid  $2  a quarter 
for  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
R.  Haughton  advertises  that  he  “ teaches  the  cotil- 
lion, French  and  English  sets,  in  all  the  various  and 
ornamental  branches.  Also,  the  most  fashionable 
Scotch  reels,  and  the  favorite  city  cotillions.”  By 
the  number  of  wives  that  are  advertised  as  having 
“ left  bed  and  board,"  may  be  discerned  a grave 
punctiliousness  on  the 
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Dr.  Daniel  Drake  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1800, 
and  described  it  as  a small  hamlet,  surrounded  by 
woods  and  narrow'  clearings,  wheat-fields,  and  black- 
berry jungles,  with  an  empty  little  market-place 
between  Fourth  and  Sixth  Streets,  bordered  by  the 
court-house,  jail,  school-house,  and  church  ; and 
with  a few  hyts  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  and  Wal- 
nut Street.  Front  Street  contained  the  rude  cabin- 
homes  of  the  chief  citizens ; and  Main  and  Syca- 
more Streets  had  also  a few  scattered  houses.  Under 
the  high  and  crumbling  bank  of  the  common  lay  the 
flat-boats  of  immigrants  and  traders  from  Redstone 
Old  Fort,  Wheeling,  and  Fort  Pitt.  The  square 
north-east  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  Street  contained 
the  house  built  by  the  Hon.  Winthrop  Sargent,  and 
occupied  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Wyling  Byrd,  secre- 
tary of  the  Northwest  Territory ; south  of  which 
stood  Fort  Washington,  whence  the  sounds  of  tat- 
too and  reveilfe  sounded  over  the  valley  by  night, 
and  in  the^lush  of  morning!  Motint  Adams  was 


the  Village  had  960  inhabitants,  and  109  frame 
houses,  S3  log- cabins,  and  10  houses  of  brick  or 
stone.  At  this  time  Aaron  Burr,  the  political 
Mephistopheles  of  his  day,  visited  the  place,  on  his 
way  to  found  his  western  empire.  Now  also  came 
the  eminent  Mansfield  family,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Gen.  Jared  Mansfield,  a Yale  man,  author, 
scientist,  and  Surveyor-General  of  the  United 
States ; and  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  a West-Pointer, 
lawyer,  author,  journalist,  and  publicist.  They  ' 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  the  Marietta-built  schooner 
Nonpareil,  in  a voyage  of  17  days.  Commerce 
was  making  notable  advances ; and  a few  months 
later  the  Marietta  brig  Perseverance  anchored  here, 
on  its  voyage  to  New  York,  via  New  Orleans  and 
the  Gulf.  Nc::t  came  President  Jefferson's  gun- 
boats, built  at  Columbia,  to  checkmate  Aaron  Burr’s 
conspiracy,  and  patrol  the  western  waters.  Can- 
non wore  planted  on  the  river-bank  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  local  militia  and  light  horse  held  themselves 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

The  great  territory  of  the  Northwest  embraced  the  present  Stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iliifiois,  Michigan,  j”  -i  j 

uconsin,  and  that  portion  of  Minnesota  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  o ' ^ 

hio  was  the  first  Slate  carved  out  of  this  great  domain  in  iSoa.  Confusion,  and 

fled  to  the  hills. 


some  Greek  lover  to  his  dark-eyed  /Eolian  damsel, 
crowned  with-  her  glory  of  waving  hair ; or  by  an 
Athenian  mother  to  her  curly-pated  child,  in  the 
days  before  Homer  sang ; or  even  by  the  majestic 
Juno  to  great  Zeus  liimself,  he  of  the  waving  hya- 
cinthine  locks. , 


pursued  by  the  appalling  language  and  perilous 
whacks  of  the  men  of  Galway  and  Tipperary.  The 
scene  of  this  engagement,  on  Broadway,  was  known 
for  many  years  as  Battle  Row. 

When  1793  came  to  the  world,  Cincinnati  had 
500  inhabitants,  in  95  log-cabins  and  10  rough 


PLAN  OF  SYMMES  PURCHASE. 


the  journalists  demand  turnips  and  potatoes  from 
their  country  subscribers  ; and  again,  they  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  newspaper  for  fifty  days,  so 
that  they  can  print  the  new  Territorial  laws. 

The  military  chieftains  at  Fort  Washington  ad- 
vertise for  soldiers,  offering  “an  abundant  supply 
of  Whiskey,  Food,  and  Cijothing  of  the  best  quality 
— Twelve  DoUARS»Bou,\rn'  and  Ten  Dollars  per 
month,  with  comfo'rtable  quarters  and  a Life  of 
Ease.”  Now  and  then  is  announced  the  arrival  of 
a ship  or  brig,  bound  from  Marietta  to  the  West 
Indies,  or  beyond.  Again  the  worthy 
editor  makes  himself  heard,  printing 
various  4th  of  July  toasts,  as  : “ Mv- 
SELFt — may  the  man  who  takes  my 
paper,  and  won’t  pay  me  for  it,  never 
have  money  to  buy  .a  paper,  nor  a 
friend  to  lend  him  one ; may  he  re- 
main as  ignorant  as  that  man  down 
yonder,  on  Bennet's  Creek,  who  never 
hnew  there  was  an  Indian  war." 

Soon  afterwards,  the  census  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  (4S»j6s  souls)  is 
published,  with  congratulations.  An 
Old  Sub  riber  protests  against  the 
taking  c.  children  to  church,  since 
“Nothing  ^ nuj|£|  disagreeable,  to 
either  speaker' or  hearer,  than  the 
bawling  of  children.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  if  persons  were  to  leave  off  ham- 
mering on  frying-pans,  during  divine 
service.”  After  this  testy  and  evangel- 
ical bachelor,  comes  the  notice  of  one 
Henry  Furry,  who  wisely  wishes  to  ex- 
change whiskey  and  peach-brandy  for 
horses.  Quaint  old-time  recipes  are 
printed,  for  making  beer  from  pea- 
pods,  for  curing  filmy  eyes  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lice,  etc.  Reviews  of 
President  Jefferson's  administration, 
and  the  despotism  of  Governor  St. 

Clair,  alternate  with  announcements 
by  the  local  merchants,  prices-current 
at  New  Orleans,  strange  old  election 
notices,  plans  of  new  settlements  (now 
venerable  Ohio  towns),  moral  axioms, 
town-meeting  reports,  and  offers  to  sell 
“a  quantity  of  good  bacon.”  Here,  also, 
are  the  reviews  of  the  first  book  (a  legal 
treatise) published  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
second  book  (a  work  on  Divinity).  The  tame  little 
gray  and  brown  and  dull-yellow  newspapers  have  all 
passed  away,  except  a few  that  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of-  the  antiquaries ; and  with  them  have 
gone  all  the  brave  and  simple-minded  pioneers  of 
those  days  of  stress  and  storm,  whose  names,  what 
time  they  remained,  were  so  often  seen  in  the 
printed  columns.  And  late  in  the  twentieth  century, 
the  historians  may  read  over  the  files  of  our  great 


then  covered  with  tall  sugar-maples  ; and  the  oh-  in  readiness  to  repel  the  ambitious  schemer,  or  to 
servatory  hill  upheld  a crown  of  poplars,  oaks  and 
beeches.  A narrow  and  stumpy  road  cros  cd  the 
driftwood-filled  estuary  of  Deer  Creek  on  a shaky 
wooden  bridge,  and  fared  away  through  almost 
unbroken  woods  to  Columbia. 

The  most  famous  public-house  and  gathering- 
place  was  Yeatman’s  Tavern,  on  the  east  side  of 
.Sycamore  Street,  at  its  meeting  with  Front  Street. 

Here  the  officers  of  the  garrison  used  to  hold  high 
wassail ; and  the  trappers  from  the 
wilderness  solaced  their  hardships  with 
roaring  flagons ; and  Red- Republican 
conclaves  met,  to  praise  the  doctrines 
of  Mirabeau  and  Danton. 

In  1801,  the  young  metropolis  wit- 
nessed its  first  horse-race  and  theatrical 
entertainment ; but  received  a sad  re- 
verse in  losing  its  place  as  capital  of  the 
Territory,  which  was  then  removed  to 
Chillicothc.  About  the  same  time  the 
brig  St.  Clair,  Captain  Whipple,  sailed 
down  the  Ohio  from  Marietta,  and  cast 
anchor  before  Cincinnati. 

Early  in  1801,  the  important  question 
of  steamboats  on  the  Western  waters 
began  to  be  agitated,  and  this  advertise- 
ment -appeared  ii.  tile  IVtistern  Spy.-' 

“ Public  Utility.  A Company  of  per- 
sons having,  at  considerable  expense  of 
time  and  trouble,  recently  invented  a 
machine  capable  of  propelling  3 boat  against 
stream  with  considerable  velocity,  by  the  power 
of'steam,  or  elastic  vapor,  and  entertaining  the 
opinion,  that,  if  reduced  to  practice,  great  advan- 
tages must  flow  from  it  to  the  country,  as  it  will 
afford  a regular  and  easy  conveyance  fur  prop- 
erly down  the -various  navigable  rivers,  and  a safe 
and  speedy  return,  either  in  specie,  or 
produce  of  the  country  below  ; take  the  liberty  of 
soliciting  the  aid  of  the  public,  the  better  to  enable 
them  to  carry  into  effect  an  invention  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  so  general  utility"  When  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  not  until  six  years  after  this  date 
that  Fulton  launched  his  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  young  “ Queen 
City  of  the  West " took  a bold  lead  in  this  great 
project  of  inland  navigation,  which  has  since  been 
of  such  vast  utility  in  her  commerce. 

In  1802  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a village, 
with  Major  David  Zeigler,  an  old-time  commandant 
of  Fort  Washington,  as  President ; and  a few  months 
later  Ohio  became  a State.  The  little  town  had 
now  attained  such  importance  that  a picture  of  it 
was  made  and  engraved,  showing  an  irregular  line 


BARLOWS  MAI’. 

Fnc-Jiinilc  o!  the  sketch  given  in  Howe’s  Hist.  Cell.  Ohio, 
showing  the  essential  parts  of  a map  issued  by  Barlow  in  Paris,  to 
induce  immigration.  There  is  a copy  ol  the  original  (Portfolio 
3,830)  in  Harvard  College  library,  Flan  des  Achats  dts  Com- 
fagnies  d e /'Ohio  el  du  Scioto.  “ The  map,”  says  Ilowe,  " is 
inaccurate  in  its  geography,  and  fraudulent  in  its  statements." 
The  country  was  a wilderness  where  the  map  calls  it  inhabited 
and  cleared.  This  region  corresponds  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Seven  Ranges  of  Township,  which  Congress,  May  "so,  1785, 
directed  to  be  sold,  under  surveys  by  Thomas  Hutchins ; and  this 
is  the  only  foundation  for  the  alleged  settlement  ol  than. 

confront  Tecumseh,  then  getting  ready  for  battle 
in  the  west. 

Now,  also,  the  local  ship-yards  began  the  con- 
struction of  schooner-rigged  barges,  for  the  New- 
Orleans  tnu(e ; and  two  fire-engines  were  brought 
to  the  town  ; and  the  Legislature  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
building  was  blown  down  by  a tornado  the 
next  year,  together  with  many  other  houses  in  the 
town. 

When  the  Third  Census  of  the  United  Slates  was 
made,  in  the  year  l8io,  Cincinnati  had  2.320  in- 
habitants, mostly  from  the  Northern  Stales ; and 
at  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  book  written 
about  the  ambitious  little  town,  Drake's  Notes  con- 
cerning Cincinnati.'  The  old  whipping-post  still’ 
stood  on  the  square  near  the  court-house ; where 


EARLY  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


of  humble  buildings  perched  along  the  river-bank, 
under  the  shadows  of  wooded  hilLs. 

About  this  time  the  garrison  was  removed  to 
Newport  Barracks,  and  the  incendiary  fires,  caused 
by  soldiers  at  feud  with  the  people,  ceased. 

The  Miami  Exporting  Company  also  opened  „ 
during  this  year  the  first  bank  in  the  town,  the  1 the  Western  waters.  This  was  the  New  Orleans, 
predecessor  of  the  scores  of  great  financial  inslitu-  just  built  at  Pittsburgh  by  Roosevelt,  the  agent  of 
tions  now  in  operation.  | Fulton  and  Livingston,  and  on  her  way,  flying  light, 


many  a party  of  friendly  Indians  exhibited  their 
war-dances  lo  the  amused  villagers. 

Two  events  of  singular  interest  took  place  in  the 
year  1811,  the  founding  of  the  first  brewery,  by 
David  Embree,  at  the  foot  of  Race  Street,  and  the 
passage  of  the  first  steamboat  ever  launched  on 
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was.  especially  dis-  or  one  in  fourteen  of  its  jiopulation.  "Tien  John 
tinguished  by  mob | Randolph  of  Roanoke  died,  he  freed  his  slaves, 
attacks  on  the  negro  | and  left  them  means  for  transportation  to  a free 
quarter  of  the  city  . Stale  ; and  so,  early  on  one  morning,  395  cman- 
thc  destruction  ofjcipalcd  Africans  landed  at  Cincinnati,  and  marched 
the  office  of  the  through  the  streets,  on  their  way  to  their  new 
Abolitionist  paper,  homes  in  rural  Ohio.  Mary  Howitt,  the  celebrated 
The  Philanthropist,  English  author,  was  a spectator  of  this  singular, 
by  the  armed  pop-  exodus ; and  in  her  Our  Cousins  in  Ohio,  she 
ulace  ; the  great  described  its  quaint  and  pathetic  phases, 
public  debate  be-  About  this  time.  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Worthy, 
tween  Archbishop  with  labored  vivacity,  wrote : " It  may  be  confi- 
I'urcell  and  the  dently  stated  that  Cincinnati,  the  pride  of  the  bonks 
Rev.  Alexander  of  * La  Belle  Riviere,'  is  in  fact  what  its  name, 

( ampbell : and  the  ‘ 1’orkopolis,'  implies  — the  Empire  City  of  pigs,  as 
visit  of  Andrew  well  as  of  the  West ; but  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
Jackson.  condescendingly  allow  human  beings  to  share  the 

Capt.  ’Marryatt  truly  magnificent  location  with  them." 
came  to  the  town  in  1850  was  another  cholera  year,  and  4,832  per- 
1837,  the  great  sons  died  out  of  a population  of  115,438,  while 
panic  year,  and  many  thousands  of  others  sought  safety  in  a panic- 
spokcwith  wonder-  stricken  (light  into  distant  counties.  The  pppula- 
menl  of  the  beauti-  lion  had  gairfbd  250  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
ful  city  of  40,000  1851  witnessed  the  visits  here  of  Prof.  Henry 

inhabitants,  where,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  : " It 
“ not  fifty  years  has  a great  share  of  the  civilization  am!  appliances 
ago,  the  woods  re-  oj  the  oh!  States  of  the  East,  with  the  richer  soil, 
sounded  only  to  the  sojter  climate,  the  fresher  spring  of  life,  which 
the  cry  of  the  wild  distinguish  the  West." 

animals  of  the  In  185a  Kossuth  visited  the  city.  In  1853  the 
forest,  or  the  rifle  city  building  between  Plum  Street  and  Central 
of  the  Shawnee  Avenue  was  erected.  Wm.  Chambers,  the  Scottish 
Indian."  The  next  publisher,  reported  that  he  did- not  know  of  anv 
year  occurred  the  town  of  the  same  size  so  well  supplied  with  pub- 
explosion  of  the  lishers,  reading-rooms,  and  libraries, 
magnificent  new  In  1854  the  new  steam  fire-engioe.  Citizens' 
1 steamer  Moselle,  Gift,  went  into  commission, 
the  vcry,parngon  of  In  1855  the  Know  Nothings  and  the  Gentians 
western  steam-  had  a sharp  street-fight  "Over  the  Rhine."  The 
boats,  whose  four  railroad  to  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  was  opened, 
boilers  burst  simul-  In  1856  the  city’s  credit  to  the  amount 
tancously,  while  of  SOoo.ooo  was  1,  pledged  to  the  Ohio 
lying  at  the  Eulton  & Mississippi  Railroad.  ✓S,  In  1857,  the  Ohio 
landing, causingthc  & Mississippi  and  *T*  Marietta  & Cincinnati 
death  of  1 tO  per-  Railroads  were  opened.  S In  a contest  over  a 


At  Albany  in  the  num- 
' ' her  of  its  popula- 
tion. Louisvillcnnd 
Pittsburgh  had  long 
been  left  hopelessly 
behind. 

1829  was  memor- 
able for  the  visit 
of  Andrew  Jackson, 
in  his  Presidential 
fleet,  whose  naval 
evolutions  before 
the  city  excited 
great  admiration. 
This  spectacle  was 
followed  within  a | 
few  weeks  by  the 
wonderful  seven- 
days’  debate  l>c- 
tween  die  Rev.  Al- 
exander Campbell, 
founder  of  the  1 )is- 
j ciples,  and  Robert 
Owen,  of  the  New- 
Hormony  colony, 
for  and  against 
Christianity,  a de- 
bate heard  by  many 
thousands  of  audi- 
tors, and  conducted 

with  consummate 
ability  on  either 


to  Natchez  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  ~ 
this  time,  also,  began  the  great  earthquakes  which  I 
lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  and  wrought  such  de-  1 
struction  in  Missouri,  liesides  toppling  over  half  the  . 
chimneys  of  Cincinnati.  | 

When  a part  of  Gen.  Hull's  army  marched  north- 
ward from  Cincinnati,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
on  a bright  June  day  of  1813.  the  whole  town  ; 
turned  out  to  give  God-speed  to  the  troops.  Here  1 
marched  the  steady  files  of  the  4th  United-States 
Infantry,  the  heroes  of  Tippecanoe  ; and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Light  Infantry,  with  Gen.  Findlay’s  regiment  ■ 
of  Ohio  militia.  For  two  or  three  years  the  mili- 
tary activity  of  the  town  was  prodigious.  The  old 
men  formed  a command  of  home  guards ; the 
young  men  were  enrolled  at  the  recruiting-office, 
and  sent  away  to  the  northern  frontier ; and  thou- 
sands of  Kentucky  volunteers  passed  through  the 
streets,  on  their  way  to  the  battle-fields. 

In  1815.  Timothy  Flint  gave  the  following  little 
vignette  of  Cincinnati : “ 1,600  miles  from  the  sea, 
in  half  an  age,  this  flourishing  and  beautiful,  town 
has  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  when  as  old  as 
Petersburg!!  now  is,  will  probably,  in  wealth  ami 
population,  emulate  the  imperial  city.  No  troops 
are  stationed,  no  public  money  lavished  here.  It  is 
not  even  the  State  metropolis.  The  people  build 
and  multiply  imperceptibly  and  in  silence.  Nothing 
is  forced.  This  magnificent  result  is  only  the  de- 
velopment of  our  free  and  noble  institutions  upon 
a fertile  soil." 

iSi7sawthc  establishment  of  the  first  local  iron- 
foundrv  ami  the  first  insurance  company,  and  the 
building  of  the  fust  brig.  With  all  these  novelties, 
the  people  clung  to  die  traditions  of  good  cheer, 
for  Embn-c's  brewery  had  reached  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  5,000  barrels  of  beer. 

In  1817,  Birkbeck,  the  author  of  Travels  in 
America,  was  ama/ed  at  the  "gay  carriages  and 
elegant  females " that  he  found  here ; and  he 
furthermore  reported : “ All  is  alive  here  as  soon 
as  the  day  breaks.  Ifie  stores  arc  opened,  the 
markets  thronged,  and  business  is  in  full- career  by 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; and  nine 

moil  hour  for  retiring 
traveller,  Burnet,  after 


Frances  Trollope, 
the  English  novel- 
ist, visited  Cincin- 
nati, in  1829,  she 
was  astonished  by 


things.  In  the 
whole  city,  during 
a residence  of  sev- 
eral months,  she 
found  neither  beg- 
gars nor  gentle- 
men of  leisure  ; and 
she  marvelled,  fur- 
thermore, that  the 
people  seemed  to 
have  or  to  desire 
no  amusements.  - 
With  a view  to  dis- 
pel the  latter  diffi- 
culty. and  further- 
more to  establish 
her  son  in  busi- 
ness, she  built  the 
famous  Bazaar,  on 
'Hurd  Street,  east 
of  Bread  way.  As 
the  current  Direc- 
tory described  it, 
it  was  “ a rich 
and  beautiful  spe- 


Another 
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jttered  Iribo 


besque  architcc-  viibgo  of  »I 
turc,  combining  fa'cresUon^fo 
the  airy  lightness  inu<.i 
jof  the  Grecian  a gnat  chon, 

| with  the  sombrous 
j gravity  of  the  ( lothie  taste 
| antique  and  miillifidous  eilil 
I facade  of  Egyptian  column 
magnificence  and  novelty,  w 
(lows  that  decorate . its  fror 
conqiosiie  of  architecture  c 

refectories,  bar-room,  coffee- , „ 

and  a great  hall  for  a bazaar,  or  general  sales  room. 
\ But  the  Trollopean  plans  failed  of  success ; the 
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carefully  describing  the  public  buildings  and  mar- 
kets, thus  adverted  to  the  fair  inhabitants : " 'ITic 
ladies  dress  elegantly,  in  muslin,  short-waisted  gown, 
vandyked  frill  or  ruffle  round  the  neck,  and  an 
English  cottage  or  French  straw  hat.  When  about 
their  household  concerns,  they  wear  a large,  long, 
peaked  hat,  to  defend  their  features  from  the  swarth- 
ing  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.” 

The  year  1819  was  signalized  by  the  erection  of 
Cincinnati  into  a city,  with  four  wards,  divided  by 
Main  and  Third  Streets.  The  i>opulaliou  was 
9,873,  mostly  of  Middle-States  and  Ncw-England 
origin,  with  many  immigrants  from  Europe.  There 
were  1,890  houses,  one-fourth  of  which  were  of 
brick  or  stone.  The  first  Cincinnati  Directory 
appeared  this  year,  with  2,000  names  of  persons 
and  firms.  This  also  was  the  time  of  the  Miami 
Hank  riot,  when  the  populace  marched  against  the 
recently  failed  bank,  but  were  met  there  by  a line 


the  Montgomery  road,  there  is  a view  of  the  city, 
and  surrouuding  country  which'  defies  description. 
It  was  of  that  melting  beauty  which  dims  the  eyes, 
and  fills  the  heart,  — that  inagical  combination  of 
nH  element!  — of  hill,  wiiWWaw®,  and  river,  with 
a picturesque  city  steeped  fit -evening  sunshine,  the 
impression  of  which  can  never  be  lost  nor  commu- 
nicated." 

When  1835  dawned  upon  the  valley,  the  town 
began  to  rally  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
annual  visitations  of  the  cholera,  and  several  rail- 
roads were  planned.-  The  methods  of  transporta- 
tion were  still  primitive,  as  in  the  early  days. 
Heavy  goods  and  groceries  were  brought  up  from 
New  Orleans  by  the  river ; while  other  wares  were 
carted  across  the  Al-  ' leghanies  on  the  great 

National  Road,  and  Ji,  floated  down  the  river 

from  Wheeling  or  ‘T'  Pittsburgh.  During 


of  this 
a noble 


ibted  whether : lfJ  g>  1>ike's  Opera  House  was  built, 

ich  there  is  a j„  ,|,c  Dayton  & Michigan  Railroad  went 

m means  nil  in,„  op  ",io„. 

the  season  oH  j(1  ,gg0j  qlc  census  showed  here  161,044  inlinh- 
en  Gen.  Ham- ' j,ants  nie  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  city, 
ic  neighboring | I^I>  ^amp  Dennison  was  established;  die 
the  American  I ( j,y  volet|  $300,000  to  the  war-fund  ; and  tyresi- 
, I dent  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Robert  Anderson  visited 
port  of  entry.  | til|dl„„li. 

I was  in  active  jn  lg6l  t|ic  c;ty  xvas  profoundly  alarmed  by  the 
Piqua,  and  35  1 j0|Ui-Morgan  and  Kirby-Smitli  raids  of  rebel  fortes. 

In  1S63,  occurred  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  the 
— | completion  of  the  Plum-street  Depot,  and  John 

I Morgan's  foray  through  Southern  Ohio. 

1 . .l..  / - u v.  r\  ... k,.;n 
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of  the  regular  army  in  the  War  of  1812.  From 
1818  until  his  death,  in  1826,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
lecturing  and  writing  on  the  cosmic  theory  that  he 
had  developed,  and  which  he  thus  formulated  : 
I declare  that  the  earth  is  hollow,  and  habitable 
within,  containing  a number  of  hollow  concentric 
spheres,  one  within  the  other,  and  that  it  is  open  at 
the  poles  12  or  16  degrees.  I pledge  my  life  in 
support  of  this  truth,  and  am  ready  to  explore  the 
hollow,  if  the  world  will  support  and  aid  me  in  the 
undertaking. 

John  Cleves  Symmes, 
Of  Ohio,  late  Captain  of  Infantry.'' 

He  lived  in  poverty  ; and  suffered  imprisonment 
for  debt;  and  met  with  unsparing  ridicule;  and 
finally  died  at  the  farm  of  his  son  Aroericus,  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  at  the  age  of  48,  leaving  also  a 
second  son,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  who  became 
a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  settled  inPmssia. 

When  the  population  was  numbered  for  the 
second  Cincinnati  Directory,  in  1824,  nearly  a third 
of  the  people  were  enrolled  as  from  Pennsylvania 

and  New  Jersey,  one-eighth  from  Massachusetts 


Cincinnatians  declined  to  be  amused;  and  the 
Grcco-Arab-Gothie  structure  went  off  at  sheriff’s 
sale,  and  fell  from  its  lofty  mission  to  various  baser 
uses,  and  after  a little  over  half  a century  it  was 
demolished. 

In  1832  the  elements  appeared  to  have  con- 
spired to  destroy  the  growing  city,  for  the  Ohio 
River  rose  62  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
damage,  and 
The  provision-stores 


-tor- o— 

In  1871,  Cincinnati  became  a port  of  entry  ; the 
Odd-Fellows'  Hall  was  built ; President  Grant  visited 
the  city : and  the  Tyler- Davidson  Fountain  was 
finished.  Sir  James  Macauley  reported  that  “Cin- 
cinnati lias  a staid,  compact,  almost  venerable  look. 
Smoke  has  helped  to  impart  this  appearance  of  pre- 
mature antiquity.  It  is  one  of  the  smokiest  and 
most ' Auld-Reekie  ’ like  cities  in  America.” 

In  1872,  small-pox  swept  off  1,179  persons.  Six 
steamboats  burned  at  the  public  landing,  with  ,v 
loss  of  *250,000.  A convention  in  Exposition  Hall 
nominated  Greeley  and  Brown  as  candidates  for 
the  National  Executive. 

In  1S73,  Columbia,  Woodbum,  and  Cummitis- 
ville  became  parts  of  the  city.  207  persons  died 
of  cholera.'  The  Stock  Yards  were  opened.  The 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  began  its  construc- 
tion. The  land  for  the  United-States  building  was 
acquired,  for  $695,134- 


FIRST  STONE  BUILDING. 


flooded  32  city  squares,  inflicting 
attended  with  loss  of  life.  TV.  , . 

were  under  water,  and  this  sudden  deprivation 
caused  a famine,  which  resulted 
among  the  people.  Then  can’ 


grave  suffering 

,.._r -----  the  great  fire, 

which  swept  off  much  of  the  commercial  quarter. 

And  nex*  J -L-' — — 0 — 

persons 


followed  the  Asiatic  cholera,  slaying  800 
r ut  of  a population  of  25,000. 

A year  later,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1833, 
the  undaunted  citizens  celebrated  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Cincinnati,  when  the 
Ganos  and  Bumets  and  Symmescs  and  Drakes  and 
other  old  families  enjoyed  a great  banquet,  with 
roast  raccoons  and  copious  flagons  of  Nicholas 

I I»Dgworfh’a  Ohio-V  alley  wine.  ^ 

strike'  you  in  ' the  - 

streets  of  Cincinnati  JJL, 
would  he  the  imm- 
WwTSfrii  ber  of  pretty  faces 
and  stylish  figures 


which  was  dedicated 
the  next  year.  In 
1846  the  1st  and  ad 
Ohio  Infantry  regi- 
ments left  Camp 
Washington  for  Mex- 
ico ; the  Neiv-Eng- 
land  Society  held  its 
first  meeting ; and 
the  LittleMiami  Rail- 
road was  opened  to 
Springfield.  In  1847, 
the  first  public  tele- 
gram reached  Cincin- 
nati ; and  Levi  Coffin 
opened  here  his  fa- 

mousAbolition 

VJM  store  and  un- 
HH3  detg 

1 . ,i\  siatKin 
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llli  BURNET  HOUSE. 


TAc  First  Church  in  Cincinnati. 

and  Connecticut,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Four-fifths  of  the  foreign 
population  were  from  the  British  Isles.  This  was 
the  year  when  Henry  Clay  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  held  great  receptions  al  the  Cincinnati 
Hotel ; and  when  the  gallant  Frenchman  took  his 
departure  the  river  was  magnificently  illuminated, 
while  military  companies  filled  the  streets,  and  can- 
non boomed  from  the  landing  and  boats  and  the 
Newport  Arsenal. 

About  the  year  1825  Cincinnati  with  its  16,000 
inhabitants  passed  Providence  and  Richmond  and 


occurred  a 

terrible  fiot  at  llie  County  jail, 
when  a mob  in  attempting  to  take 
out  certain  prisoners  for  condign 
punishment,  were  met  by  the  vol- 
leys of  the  Grays  and  the  Citizens' 
Guards,  and  lost  r 1 killed  at  the 
| first  fire.  1849  was  mournfully 
memorable  as  a cholera  year,  the 
city  losing  8,500  souls  by  death, 


*J.  Xavier's  Collect. 

In  1874,  the  new  Public- Library  building  was 
dedicated,  with  an  address  by  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton. The  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  dedicated  ; 
and  the  city  witnessed  the  openings  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  the  Bumet- 
Woods  Park. 

In  1875,  came  the  opening  of  the  Zoological 
Garden,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the 
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Cincinnati  Base-ball  Park ; and  Mr.  W.S.  Groesbeck 
endowed  the  free  concerts  in  Bumct-Woods  Park 
with  $50,000;  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Springer  -gave  $125,- 
000  towards  the  Music  Hall. 

The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  visited  the 
city  in  1876;  and  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  session  here  nominated  Gen.  Rutherford 
H.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  later  scenes  and  events,  the  great  floods  of 
the  Ohio,  the  dedication  of  the  Art  Museum,  the 
Court-House  Riots,  and  other  notable -occurrences, 
it  hardly  profits  to  speak  in  detail,  since  they 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  only,  to  give  a few  details  ot  the 
past,  and  to  present  odd  pictures  of  the  bygone 
days. 

How  the  Churches  Came. 

THE  foundations  of  Christianity  in  Cincinnati 
were  fuH  of  picturesque  incidents,  a few  of 
which  deserve  commemoration,  in  order 
that  we  may  perceive  how  small  were  the  seeds 


awakening,  and  the  consecrated  labors  of  many  a ' 
valiant  old  circuit-rider,  have  ripened  into  twenty- 
seven  churches  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Episcopalians  in  Cincinnati,  three  communi- 
cants and  nineteen  others,  were  organized  into 
Christ  Church,  in  1817,  by  the  Rev.  Philander 
Chase,  who  afterwards  became  the  Bishop  of  Ohio. 
They  held  sendees  for  soiye  time  in  an  old  cotton- 
factory,  and  then  in  various  abandoned  churches  of 
other  communions,  and  finally  in  their  own  edifice, 
which  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  famous  Stepney 
Church,  in  the  East  End  of  London.  During  its 
threescore-and-elcvcn  years,  this  society  of  Chris- 
tians has  raised  for  missionary  and  charitable  ^mds, 
nearly  quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

Among  the  better-known  Episcopal  churches  are 
Grace  Church  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Main ; and 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  a Romanesque  building  on  Sev- 
enth Street.  Among  the  Episcopal  parish-officers 
have  been  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Chief-Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Catholicism  began  in  the  town  in  1818,  ana  eight 
years  later  was  represented  by  Bishop  Fenwick  and 
four  priests,  and  a few  Poor  Clare  nuns.  The  great 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  was  built  in  1839-44.  most 
of  the  work  being  done  at  seasons  when-  the  work- 
men would  else  have  been  unemployed.  The  walls 
are  of  Dayton  marble,  and  the  lofty  roof  is  upheld 
by  lines  of  freestone  columns.  The  altar  is  of 


The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1813,  and  worshipped  in  a log 
house  for  some  years,  its  original  membership  being 
but  eleven.  Through  revivals,  and  secessions,  and 
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successive  colonizations  fruitful  swarinings  from  the 
parent  hive,  this  t'eeblg  band  has  developed  into 
fifteen  full-grown  churches. 


Some  Words  about  Newspapers. 

ON  the  9th  of  November,  1793,  in  the  same 
week  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Madame 
Roland  were  beheaded  by  the  Revolution- 
ists in  France,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  made  its  appearance,  from  a rude  little 
printing  office  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Syca- 
more Streets,  Cincinnati.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a pocket-handkerchief,  on  light  brownish  paper, 
without  editorial,  locals,  or  renews,  and  enriched 
by  about  three  inches  of  advertising  matter.  Its 
New- York  news  was  56  days  old ; and  the  Ixmdon 
despatches  bore  the  date  of  eighteen  weeks  back. 

This  diminutive  record  of  venerable  news,  the 
precursor  of  thousands  of  newspapers  in  the  same 
imperial  region,  bore  the  topheavy  name  of  The 
Ccntinel of the  Northwestern  Territory;  and  its  chief 
function  was  the  chronicling  of  the  massacres 
wrought  by  hostile  Indians  among  the  Ohio  settle- 
ments, and  the  advances  and  retreats  of  the  little 
armies  of  the  United  States  through  the  dreary 
wilderness.  After  a few  years,  when  the  Territorial 
capital  went  tip  to  Chillicothe,  the  plant  of  this 
little  paper  was  transferred  there  also,  its  place  in 
Cincinnati  being  filled  by  The  Western  Spy,  edited 
by  Joseph  Carpenter,  of  Massachusetts,  who  printed 
therein  the  messages  if  President  Jefferson,  the 
records*  of  the  battles  of  the  War  of  1812  (some 
months  after  they  were  fought),  the  latest  advices 


but  doubtless  of  great  interest  to  their  constituents 
of  those  simple  days.  They  used  to  bring  their 
paper  from  Redstone  Old  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  the  capricious  river,  in  flood  or  drought, 
prevented  its  arriv  al,  the  packing  paper  of  the  local 
stores,  yellow  and  brown  and  gray,  was  called  upon 
to  supply  the  lack.  In  1821  the  Times  came  into 
being  ; and  in  1826,  began  the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  America  west  of  Philadelphia,  The  Commercial 
Register,  which  had  a troublous  existence  of  but 
six  months.  In  1827  the  Gazette  appeared  as  a 
daily,  19X27  inches  in  size,  with  125  subscribers 
and  a stickful  of  advertisements,  the  entire  edition 
being  worked  off  easily  on  a small  hand-press. 

Nearly  half-a-century  ago  began  the  career  of  the 
Enquirer,  now  one  of  the  best  newspaper  proper- 
ties in  The  country.  The  Commercial  came  into 
being  in  1843,  and  by  its  bright  locals  and  full 
departments  of  river  news,  soon  attained  a great 
success.  Ten  years  afterwards,  its  staff  was  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Murat  Halstead,  formerly 
of  the  Weekly  Columbian.  This  young  gentleman 
soon  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  paper,  which 
was  then  valued  at  $8,000.  The  subsequent  tri 
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which  have  since  developed  into  thousands  of  puri- 
fied lives,  and  eleven  score  of  churches,  besides 
colleges,  convents  and  charities  in  great  number. 
The  church  of  the  pioneers  was  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  and  stood  near  the  comer  of  Main  ana  Fourth 
Streets,  not  far  from  the  present  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  built  for  the  sum  of  $400,  con- 
tributed in  small  sums  by  the  men  of  the  village 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  — a rucle  frame 
building,  30  by  40  feet  in  area,  unplastered  and 
unceiled,  with  battened  doors  and  little  square 
windows,  a floor  of  mother  earth,  seats  of  smoothed ' 
logs,  and  a pulpit  composed  of  “ a breastwork  of 
unplaned  cherry  boards."  The  stern  old  pioneers 
who  worshipped  in  this  primitive  sanctuary  were 
compelled  by  the  Territorial  law  to  carry  loaded 
muskets  to  their  services,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
against  attacks  by  the  fierce  Indians  whose  war- 
parties  made  such  fearful  forays  from  .the  inner 
wilderness  of  Ohio.  The  first  pastor  of  this  mili- 
tant flock  was  the  Rev.  James  Kemper,  being! 
"appointed  a supply  at  the  Miamis,”  who  de- 
scended the  river  on  a flat-boat,  with  bis  exceeding  | 
great  family,  and  reached  Cincinnati  in  1791.  For 
some  time,  he  preached  to  the  churchless  flock  in 
the  open  air,  the  audience  occupying  scats  on 
stumps  and  tree- trunks,  a taller  stump  doing  ser- 
vice as  a pulpit.  By  and  by  the  little  society  raised 
enough  money  “ to  pale  the  door-yard  and  fence 
in  the  burying-ground."  The  pay  of  the  clergy  in 
those  days  was  meagre  enough,  and  they  took  their  1 
revenge  by  preaching  sermons  two  hours  long,  ■ 
sometimes  allowing  an  intermission  between  the  two  | 
halves  of  the  discourse.  Amid  the  wars  of  the  Old  | 
Lights  and  New  Lights,  in  1815,  the  rugged  old 
shanty-church  was  replaced  by  the  famous  “ two- 
horned  church,"  a low,  heavy  and  ugly  brick 
building  witli  two  square  towers.  There  was  a 
singular  projection  at  the  rear,  holding  the  pulpit 
and  platform;  and  here,  sheltered  and  hidden 
behind  purple  curtains,  the  minister  waited  until 
service  began.  The  old  temple  of  the  pioneers 
was  hauled  away  arid  made  a Radical  Methodist 
Church,  up  by  the  Emery  Arcade.  In  these  old 
churches  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  held  his  pastor- 
ate — stern  and  steady  and  true-blue  Presbyterian- 
ism—from  1808  to  1S46,  coming  to  Cincinnati 
when  it  had  1.000  inhabitants,  and  translated  to  the 
better  land  when  it  had  100,000.  There  are  now 
18  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city. 

The  beginnings  of  Methodism  came  some  ten 
years  after  the  settlement,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Kobler,  Bishop  Asbury's  missionary  to  the  North- 
west Territory,  rode  down  out  of  the  lone  northern 
wilderness,  and  into  Fort  Washington,  which  he 
oddly  characterized  as  “ a declining,  time-stricken, 
God-forsaken  place.”  Naturally,  the  villagers  and 
soldiers  refused  to  hearken  unto  this  fearless  evan- 
gelist ; but  a year  later  a Methodist  class  was 
formed  in  the  fort,  and  Lewis  Hunt,  the  rider  of 
the  Miami  circuit,  occasionally  preachejl  there. 
Not  long  afterward,  John  Collins,  a sturdy  young 
New- Jersey  farmer  up  on  the  Little  Miami,  began 
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■umphs  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  comparatively 
recent  union  with  the  lineal  successor  of  the  old 
Centincl  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  under  the 
title  of  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  need 
not  be  detailed  here,  being  known  of  all  men  in 
the  great  Ohio  Valley.  And  space  fails  to  tell  of  the 
religious,  educational,  literary  and  technical  papers 
that  have  risen  and  flourished  in  this  Athens  of  the 
West.  . 

The  Millerites. 

IT  was  somewhere  about  the  years  1843-44  that 
certain  eloquent  preachers  came  to  Cincinnati, 
and  with  fiery  earnestness  taught  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.  They  built  a great  taber- 
nacle. near  Mill  Creek ; and  established  a news- 
paper with  the  startling  title  of  The  Midnight  Cry. 
The  converts  gave  away  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
their  worldly  goods,  and  bade  farewell  to  their 
relatives  and  friends,  and  then  assembled,  full  two 
thousand  strong,  in  the  tabernacle,  to  await  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  on  the 
appointed  day  and  night.  Meantime,  the  surround- 
ing streets  were  filled  witli  ribald  crowds,  reviling 
the  enthusiasts,  and  filling  the  air  with  thunderous 
shouts  of  “ Hurrah  for  Clay  ! " “ Hurrah  for  Polk  1" 
and  similar  campaign-cries.  Groups  of  brawlers 
forced  their  way  into  the  sanctuary,  and,  drowned 
the  prayers  with  applause  ; while  others  let  loose 
birds,  to  fly  over  the  heads  of  the  audience.  Out- 
side, the  mayor  and  his  police  force  were  vigilantly 
moving  up  and  down  through  the  hostile  throngs, 
to  avert  the  violence  which  seemed  about  to  break 
out  against  the  devotees.  And  so,  amid  a whirlwind 
of  angry-  outcries  and  ridicule,  the  time  wore  away, 
and  no  angelic  vision  cleft  the  evening  sky,  no 
divine  voice  resounded  over  the  agitated  city.  The 
hour  of  probation  gassed  without  a sign,  and  the 
proselytes  of  the  New-Hampshire  prophet  went 
sadly  home,  to  resume  on  the  morrow  the  prosaic 
ocations  of  their  daily  life. 


TO  BE  LET 

THE-  largo,  frame.  Kansu  lately  00- 
cupyatL  by  WtlUam,  M Millear  and 
where  the  Printing-office  11  now  kept* 
Tor  penlculara  ajiply  ta  tha  Printcc 

CinoinQatQjinBttry  U/  j 


Through  the  kindness  ol  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
..  .-ourtcous  consent  of  Messrs.  Julius  Dexter,  Robert  £larHe; ^ rfnchSati 
reproduction,  in  its  actual  size,  of  an  early  number  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  of  Cincmnati; 
..  ! Aui.e^i  ^ UnifrA  Slates  west  of  the  Alleehanics.  This  rare 


the  courteous  consent  of  Messrs.  Julius  J 

me  nrsi  newspaoc  « .n  the  United  States^ 

literary  curiosity  is  in  Itself  more  than  enough  to  justih 
Centennial,"  and  will  doubtless  be  treasured  by  thousa 

The  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair  which  appears 
i reference  to  the  following  facts. 


mber  ot  the  Centir.d 

, reference  to  the  loUowing  lacts.  .»  m.s  uu.e,  u»  .«*  French  Republic  was  engaged 
a life-and-dcath  struggle  with  England,  Swm,  PruMb. . ^"1 

polities,  and  Citizen  Genet,  the  Ambassador  of  France 

agents  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  enlist  an  army  of  2,000  men,  to  descend  the  Ohio  ana 


New-Jersey  farmer  up  < 

to  preach  in  Cincinnati,  and  became  a great  power 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Methodism  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  where  his  rude  eloquence  often  thrilled  the 
rural  camp-meetings  and  village  classes.  The  first  , , . . 

Methodist  society  in  the  town  was  formed  in  1804,  rillo’s  famous  painting  of1  ...  - . ,-v 

by  the  circuit-rider,  with  eight  members,  and  had  Angel,”  which  was  presented  by  Cardinal  *esen,  wa- 
its meetings  in  the  little  log  school-house  near  the  I poleon  Bonaparte's  uncle,  to  Bishop  Fenwick,  being 
b among  the  spoils  of  the  Peninsular  wars  m 


Mississippi  Rivers  in  boats,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  CUrke,  “ C°™iiunder 
in-Chief  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Legions  on  the  Mismipg'i 

province  of  Louisiana,  for  France.  It  required  all  the  diplomacy  of  President  Washington, 
and  the  battalions  of  Gen.  Wayne,  to  check  this  formidable  conspiracy.  . 

Another  romantic  intrigue  followed  close  upon  this  on?>„;?J.en  C"  "a  ef  nrominent 
Louisiana,  opened  negotiations  with  Judge  Sebastian.  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  othuprominen 
officials,  to  annex  Kentucky  and  part  of  Ohio  to  Spain,  fepbchw  the 

abandoning  the  Atlantic  States.  To  further  this  measure,  the ^mil.tu  ot ^ the  O o _Va  cy  was 
10  be  enrolled  under  the  Spanish  colors,  and  the  King  of  Spain  promised  them  a luii  equip- 
- « -* Hilary  chest  of  $100,000,  and -20 ' P‘ec“  ol  MtUlery. 


ly  received  oy  me  auuivu  7> tv..  . 

it  under  guard  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  United  States. 


SromVowm'l’  amUhc  prat  organ  has  44  stop?  j cipks  of  Swrfejtog.  and  has  grown  into  a mem- 

b'AtoP«fe  certain  Fr^  ton  ViJ 


The  New  Church  was  founded  in  iSn,  by  din-  from  Napoleon's  armies  in  llaly,  and  Spain  and 

. , ® L-nurcki  ^ _ — Russia,  and  other  exciting  events  of  those  distant 

days,  as  brought  down  the  river  in  canoes,  or 
through  the  wilderness  by  post-riders.  By  and  by 
came  a competing  journal 
named  Liberty  //«//,  pub- 
lished from  the  cock-loft 


ginia  and  Nantucket,  formed  a meeting  here,  which 
has  developed  into  two,  representing  respectively 
the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  brandies. 


Public  Libraries. 

THE  first  public  library  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  came  into  existence  here,  in  1802, 
when  Gen.  Findlay,  Judge  Burnet,  Squire 
Sedarn;  Gen.  St.  Clair  and  a score  of  other  gentle- 
men subscribed  $340,  with  which  books  were  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  infant  community.  I his  was  two 
years  before  the  famous  Coon-skin  Library  was 
founded,  at  Ames,  where  the  farmers  lads  k.  led 
' hundreds  of  coons.-and  sent  their  skins  to  Boston, 
to  be  sold,  and  the  product  returned  in  books. 

' The  Circulating  Library  was  opened  in  1814,  with 
1 Soo  volumes ; and  the  Apprentices  Library  .11 
18’ 1 free  to  all  minors  ol  the  working-classes. 
The  'Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library  began  its 
work  in  1835,  having  raised  $1,800  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  Five  years  later,  another  sum  of 
Si.ooo  was  collected, and  sent  to  London  for  more 
books;  and  the  library  took  rooms  m the  0 l 
College  Building,  on  Walnut  Street,  whose  beau- 
: tiful  gardens  ran  down  to  Fourth  Street.  At  the 
burning  of  the  building,  in  1845,  most  of  the  books 
were  saved  ; and  a year  later  the  old  quarters  were 
re-occupied.  In  .869  the  College  again  yielded 
to  the  flames,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Library  , but 
on  its  reconstruction  the  Association  returned  once 
more,  and  occupied  its  present  delightful  rooms, 
the  haunt  of  hundreds  of  scholarly  Cmc.nnaUans 
The  Public  Library  began  under  the  Ohio  Sutc 
law  of  1853,  and  was  opened  in  1856,  with  11,630 


Spain.'  The  beautiful  lofty  tower  and  spire 
contains  a chime  of  bells,  which  strike  the 
quarter-hours,  and  play  a melody  every 
third  hour.  This  group  of  bells  was  given 
. by  Reuben  R.  Springer,  whose  benefactions 
to  the  Catholic  Church  here  have  aggre- 
gated vast  amounts.  In  1833,  John  Baptist 
Purcell  became  Bishop  ; and  1 S years  later 
the  Archiepiscopal  .See  of  Cincinnati  was 
created.  There  are  now  upwards  of  50 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  city,  with 
sodalities,  confraternities,  convents,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  etc.,  in  great  number. 
Among  their  religious  are  Franciscans, 
Passionists.  Jesuits,  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
of  Mercy,  of  Notre  Dame,  of  St.  Francis, 
and  other  orders. 

Joseph  Jonas,  the  father  of  Cincinnati 
Democracy,  came  hither  in  1S17,  and 
In  1806  I opened  a watch-maker’s  shop.  He  was  the  pioneer 
i’ces- 1 of  the  Jews,  who  now  number  many  thousands, 

enlargements,  was  replaced,  in  1829-31,  b; 

the  great  Wesley  Chapel,  the  scene  of  Bascorn’ 

:ures  on  Christian  evidences,  and  Rice’s  assault, , ” YT  • beautiful  Sara- 

Catholicism,  and  where  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Bena.  Jeshurun  JJrJf 

Adams  gave  his  great  address.  The  feeble  germs  ccnic  temple  on  llum  Street,  erected  at  a cost  ot 
of  Methodism,  after  many  a fervent  revival  and ! above  $300,000. 


e urinouuA  .utu  niLisiit  uuuituv-j.  _ _ 

The  Unitarians  organized  in  1829.  and  have  been  of  a log  cabin  on  byca- 
inistered  toby  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  James  Freeman  1 more  Street,  and  edited 
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ministered  to  by  uari ua  «.  j— *—  --i;---  ..  D . 

Clarke.  Samuel  Osgood,  Aaron  Bancroft  (father  of ' by  an  enterprising  Pooh 
the  great  feoAS),  Henry  W.  Hello™,  W.  H Hah  who  also  prenehed 
Channing,  Moncu.e  1 ).  Conway,  A.  D.  Mayo,  David,  the  tK»P=l,  f . 
A.  Wasson,  and  other  famous  divines.  medicines  and  books,  kept  j 

The  Congreeatioualists  became  organUe.l  in  the  town  record, 

,840,  the  pioneer  body  being  the  Uwrenee  succt  evaded  irate  01  .sens  who 
Church  j and  six  years  later,  the  great  and  active  | took  offence  al  his  cdi- 
Vine-Street  Church  swung  over  from  Presbyter,-  tormls  ' 

anism  into  Ihe  Congregational  ranks,  and  became  | On  the  is'h  "•  “7- 

a tower  of  strengdr  in  the  West.  There  are  now  ,8is  the  very  day  when 
five  churches  of  this  faith  in  the  city,  perpetuating  | Napoleon  surrendered  to 
ancient  New- England  Pun-  C apt.  Maitland  of  the 
Be/lerophon,  the  first  num- 


the  memory  of  the 
tanisnt. 


AN  INDIAN  FIGHT  ON  THE  MUSKINGUM, 
corner  of  Lawrence  and  Congress  Streets. 

the  Old  Stone  Church  was  built ; and,  after  succes- 1 oi  me  jews,  wnu  ,.««  ■ 

the  Old  mono  Lnurcu  was  ou  , . , by  with  half-a-doren  synagogues,  several  eosdy  strr.e- 

Wesley  Chapel,  me  scene  of  Baicom's  I lures,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  a large  number 
lectures  on  Chrisdian  evidences,  and  Rice's  assaults  | of  charitable  and  romal _and  other  mslimtiora. ! 
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j her  of  the  famous  Ciu- 
: cinuati  Gazette  made  its 
ajtpearance.  Thereafter 

! a choice  and  quaint  va-  Li — 

riety  of  serial  publications  demakara  TEAM. 

; came  into  being  — run 

their  courses  — and  passed  0r  .h..m  belonging  to  the  Mechanics’ 

1 a®,  bbrary  .true, 

1 enough.  ,o  modem  taste, 1 turns  on  the  C onhnent. 
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School  Days  of  Old. 

THE  liny  of  our  schools  was  opened  in  the 
year  1792,  in  a little  log  building,  near 
enough  to  Fort  Washington  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  garrison  against  prowling  Indians. 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  vast  and  efficient  educa- 
tional system  of  Cincinnati,  which  by  the  year 
1830  expended  $5,000  annually  on  its  teachers, 
and  now  devotes  over  half  a million  dollars  a year 
to  the  same  purpose  — the  result  of  which  is  the 
feet  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  an  ideal  system.  The  children 
applied  the  general  term  of  “ Yankees  ” to  every 
one  coming  from  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
whether  from  Massachusetts,  or  Maryland,  or  the 
Carol inas ; and  it  was  their  pleasing  custom  to 
seize  upon  each  of  these  newcomers,  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  at  school,  to  “whip  the  Yankee  out 
of  them,”  by  such  drubbings  and  thumpings  and 
kicks  as  would  tend  to  banish  forever  their  Eastern 
pride.  Oftentimes  the  immigrants  resisted  these 
initiatory  rites  with  desperate  valor,  for  the  honor 
of  their  happily-remembered  Dedham,  or  Annap- 
olis, or  New  Berne ; but  in  the  end,  overborne  by 
the  rush  of  Buckeye  lads,  they  were  laid  low,  and  , 
the ' haughty  blood  of  effete  Atlantic  civilizations 
ebbed  from  their  battered  noses.  At  other  limes,  I 


and  founder  of  Pike’s  Opera  House ; and  Friedrich 
Eckstein,  of  Berlin,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Fiije  Arts,  and  Hiram  Powers's  master  in  the  art 
of  sculpture ; and  Gen.  August  V.  Kautz,  of  Baden, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  old-time  Indian  wars, 
and  brilliant  cavalry  officer  in  the  Secession  War ; 
and  Gen.  Gottfried  Weitzel,  of  the  Rheinpfalz,  a 
division-commander  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ; and 
George  Walker,  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  a graduate  of  Tubingen. 

Many  other  men  there  were, 
graduates  of  the  great  Ger- 
man universities,  who  united 
to  elevate  the  tone  and  con- 
dition of  society,  making  their 
strong  training  felt  in  journal- 
ism, commerce,  philanthropy, 
politics  and  religion.  August 
Moor,  of  Leipzig,  a pupil  of 
the  Royal  Saxon  Forest-Academy,  was  one  of  the 
military  pioneers  of  Cincinnati,  and  formed  a 
battalion  of  German  companies.  A veteran  of  the 
Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  he  raised  a German 
regiment  in  1861,  and  became  a gallant  General  in 
the  National  army. 

Another  eminent  German-American  is  Johann 
Bernhard  Stallo,  of  an  old  Frisian  family,  teacher, 


past  floated  sweetly  over  the  broad  sylvan  river. 
The  American  citizens,  who  had  founded  the 
Episcopal  Singing  Society,  and  the  Musical-Fund 
Society,  kept  the  lead  among  the  musical  people, 
in  point  of  time;  but  the  art  was  carried  to  a 
higher  point  by  the  Germans,  who  began  by  meet- 
ing in  saloons  “ over  the  Rhine,"  each  with  a quart 


CINCINNATI  ABOUT  1S30. 
of  beer  and  a singing-book,  and  in  1 849  began  in 
Cincinnati  the  first  of  their  great  national  Sanger- 
fests.  Among  the  best-known  of  the  American 
promoters  of  music  was  the  late  Col.  George  Ward 
Nichols,  a Bostonian  bom,  art-student  of  Couture 
in  Paris,  for  some  years  art-critic  of  the  New- York 
Evening  Post,  staff-officer  of  Fremont  and  Sherman, 
and  author  of  “ The  Story  of  the  Great  March,” 
etc.  It  was  very  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
annual  musical  festivals  and  the  College  of  Music 
were  established. 


About  Early  Bridges. 

THE  first  bridge  about  Cincinnati  was  a yellow- 
poplar  affair,  built  across  Mill  Creek  in 
1S06 ; and  the  method  of  its  destruction 
was  curious  indeed.  One  of  the  United-States 
gunboats  constructed  by  President  Jefferson  was 

jnoored  under  this  pontifical 

- s-j — work,'  during  a time  of  flood,  but 

instead  of  the  bridge  holding  the 
vessel,  the  latter  was  lifted  up  on 
the  rising  waters  until  it  pushed 
the  bridge  up  off  its  supports,  and 
then  went  floating  majestically  off 
’down  the  Ohio,  and  to  ultimate 
destruction,  bearing  on  its  deck 
the  fated  structure.  Another 
bridge  on  the  same  site  was  swept 
away  some  years  later,  and  raced 
down  the  Ohio  alongside  a Meth- 
odist Church  which  had  floated  out  of  the  Mus- 
kingum,-and  brought  up  near  Louisville. 

The  then  colossal  scheme  of  bridging  the  Ohio 
was  first  agitated  in  1819,  but  it  was  not  until  1846 
that  John  A.  Roebling  offered  plans  and  reports 
on  the  subject  to  the  people  of  the  city.  In  1856, 
the  work  was  begun  ; and  in  December,  1866,  the 
great  Suspension  Bridge  went  into  service.  During 


Chicago,  280  ; to  St.  Louis,  340  ; to  New  Orleans, 
890. 

In  the  year  1825  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  York  was  by  a three-days'  stage-ride,  across 
Ohio,  through  Xenia,  Urbanna  and  Bucynts,  to 
Sandusky,  where  a steamboat  was  taken  for  the 
East.  The  entire  journey  to  New  York  took  ten 
days.  Daily  stages  also  ran  front  Cincinnati  through 
central  Ohio  and  by  Wheeling,  and  over  the  old 
Cumberland  road,  to  Baltimore,  making  the  journey 
in  eight  or  nine  days. 

At  the  long  levee  between  Main  Street  and  Broad- 
way lie  scores  of  steamboats,  front  the  powerful 
little  tugs  that  ply  along  the  Ohio  with  their  fleets 
of  tows  to  the  great  floating  palaces  that  visit  the 
wide  waters  of  the  farther  West. 

The  first  steamboat  launched  upon  the  western 
waters  was  built  at  Pittsburgh  in  1S11  ; and  five 
years  later,  Cincinnati  sent  her  first  steamboat,  the 
Vesta,  into  the  broad  Ohio.  During  the  next  ten 
years  Cincinnati  built  60  steamboats,  with  a ton- 
nage of  11,225  tons. 

Many  a bold  brig  and  barque  was  built  above 
Cincinnati,  and  loaded  here  for  Liverpool  and  other 
European  ports,  and  sailed  away  down  thousands  of 
miles  of  winding  rivers,  and  out  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  Western  Trader 
cleared  for  Marseilles  in  1806.  Her  first  blue- water 
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the  young  rogues  would  unite  in  “ barring  out " the 
schoolmaster,  double-locking  the  battened  doors  of 
the  log-built  temple  of  learning,  and  refusing  to 
admit  the  incensed  pedagogue  until  he  had  solemnly 
promised  them  a holiday,  with  a general  treat  of 
apples  and  ginger-cakes.  After  a celebrated  spelling- 
match,  it  is  recorded  that  the  teacher  marched 
his  lads  to  a neighboring  tavern,  and  set  them  up 
with  copious  flagons  of  “ cherry  bounce/’  to  the 
immense  bewilderment  of  their  brains. 


The  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  and 
College  of  Music. 

THIS  colossal  enterprise,  worthy  of  the  civic 
pride  and  culture  of  Athens  or  Florence, 
was  started  in  1875  by  the  eminent  citizen 
Reuben  R.  Springer,  who  offered  to  give  $125,000 
towards  it,  if  the  people  would  contribute  an  equal 
sum  additional.  The  original  trustees  were  Mr. 
Springer,  Robert  Mitchell,  William  H.  Harrison, 
Julius  Dexter,  T.  D.  Lincoln,  Joseph  Longworth, 
and  John  Shillito.  The  municipality  of  Cincinnati 
gave  to  the  enterprise  the  greater  part  of  the  block 
between  Elm  and  Plum,  Fourteenth  and  Grant 
Streets ; and  the  vast  building  was  erected  in  1877- 
78,  and  has  since  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
and  imposing  musical  celebrations^  besides  national 
political  and  other  conventions.’  Its  cost  was  up- 
wards of  $300,000.  The  College  of  Music  opened 
in  1878,  with  Theodore  Thomas  as  director,  Col. 
George  Ward  Nichols  being  the  moving  spirit  in  its 
inception ; and  now  has  upwards  of  500  students, 
with  a corps  of  famous  and  proficient  instructors. 
At  the  great  May  Festivals  in  Cincinnati,  the  most 
magnificent  and  impressive  music  is  rendered,  by 
artists  of  world-wide  fame ; and  thousands  of  de- 
lighted auditors  enjoy  its  elevating  ministrations. 


The  Teutonic  Influence. 

A GENEROUS  share  in  the  noble  upbuilding 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  has  been 
borne  by  the  sons  of  the  great  Teutonic 
Empire,  who  from  the  beginning  helped  to  found 
here,  on  the  banks  of  a river  more  glorious  than 
their  own  Rhine,  a city  already  far  surpassing  any 
of . the  thousand-year-old  municipalities  of  the 
Rhineland.  Among  their  pioneers  were  the  sturdy 
Heidelberger,  David  Ziegler,  the  first  president  of 
the  little  village ; and  Martin  Baum,  the  Alsatian, 
who  founded  here  the  first  local  sugar-refinery,  iron- 
foundry,  woollen  factory,  and  steam  flour-mill,  be- 
sides making  his  house  (the  most  elegant  in  the 
town)  the  nursery  of  many  enterprises  for  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  science  and  education,  and  the 
home  of  cultivated  and  literary  travellers.  Hither, 
also,  came  Christian  Burkhalter,  Prince  Bllicher’s 
secretary,  and  founded  a German  newspaper ; and 


philosopher,  lawyer,  judge,  and  for  some  years  past" 
jJnited-States  Minister  to  Italy. 

The  wonderful  musical  development  of  the  city 
is  largely  due  to  its  German  citizens,  whose  singing 
societies  long  have  been  famous  for  their  excellence. 
It  is  65  years  since  the  Apollonische  Gesellschaft 
was  founded ; and  close  upon  50  years  since  the 
Deutsche  Liedertafel  sung  its  first  chorus. 


A Memorandum  on  Music. 

IN  the  early  days  of  Cincinnati,  there  were  not 
men  enough  adequately  to  fill  out  the  trades 
and  avocations  of  a metropolis,  and  so,  like 
unto  one  of  the  gTeat  heroes  of  “The  Mikado," 
various  hardly  congruous  callings  were  often  thrust 
by  circumstances  upon  a single  citizen.  One  of 
the  street-signs  read  Bookseller  and  Tailor;  I Dengler,  the  creator  of 


THE.  pioneer  of  art  in  the  West  was  an  adven- 
turous German,  George  Jacob  Beck,  one  of 
Gen.  Wayne's  scouts,  who  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati after  the  Maumee  campaign,  in  1792,  and 
painted  many  Ohio  landscapes^  being  aided  also 
by  his  artist-wife,  the  daughter  of  M.  Menessier. 
Several  of  the  pupils  of  Sully,  men  like  Neagle, 
Corwine,  and  Busch,  also  passed  parts  of  their 
artistic  careers  here.  By  degrees  the  river-town 
became  a brilliant  art-centre,  where  Beard,  and 
Kellogg,  and  Powell,  and  other  famous  painters 
executed  their  great  works,  and  united  in  Bohemian 
fellowship.  Some  of  them  were  miniaturists  ; 
others  worked  in  landscape ; and_still  others  pre- 
ferred great  historical  compositions,  like  “ Starved 
Rock,"  “ The  Trial  of  Shakespeare,"  “ Prometheus,” 
and  the  like.  Here  the  illustrious  poet-painter, 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  began  his  bright  career ; 
and  Eastman  Johnson  labored,  in  proud  poverty ; 
and  the  five  eccentric  Frankensteins  worked  over 
many  a glowing  canvas ; and  Sonntag  glutted  the 
fnarket  with  his  vivid  landscapes ; and  Duveneck 
painted  scores  of  Madonnas  for  the  Ohio  C-atholic 
churches,  before  his  departure  for  Munich  and 
a world-fame. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture,  Cincinnati  also  won 
great  honor.  The  foundations  of  this  art  were  laid 
by  Eckstein,  of  Berlin,  who  established  a studio 
here  full  sixty  years  ago,  and  taught  his  art  to 
Hiram  Powers  and  Shubael  Clevenger.  Nor  can 
we  forget  Christopher  C.  Brackett,  or  John  Airy, 
or  H.  K.  Brown,  or  the  Suabian  Muckle,  called  by 
his  German-American  admirers  “ Herrgott-Schmit- 
because  his  carved  crucifixes  were  of  such 
high  merit ; or  Ezekiel,  the  Hebrew  sculptor ; or 
Rebisso,  whose  statue  of  Gen.  McPherson  now 
adorns  one  of  the  great  squares  of  Washington ; or 
Imelda  and  Azzo,”  and 
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much  of  this  long  ten  years,  the  enterprise  was 
almost  entirely  a Covington  affair,  and  for  long 
periods  work  ceased  altogether. 


another  citizen  was  advertised  as  “ House  and  sign  I “ Dathrqschen. 
painter  and  minister  of  the  gospel;"  and  the  Rev.|  With  stfch  high  masters  in  art,  the  advance  of 
Adam  Hurdusunited 
in  himself  the  func- 
of  merchant, 
organ  - builder,  and 
pastor  of  the  New- 
Jerusalem  church. 

In  like  manner,  one 
McLean,  the  town- 
butcher,  essayed  to 
find  relief  from  his 
prosaic  daily  labors 
by  teaching  an  even- 
ing music-school  at 
$2  a quarter,  “sub- 
scribers to  find  their 
d and 
candles."  The  fiist 
melodious  efforts  in 
the  new  town  were 
largely  of  the  Scottish 
order,  with  the  afore- 
said McLean  as  direc- 
tor ; Kennedy's  fiddle, 
playing  “ Rothie- 
murchie’s  Rant”  and 
“ Shantrews ; " and 
John  McCormick’s 
locally  published 
music-book,  The 
Western  Harmonist. 

Side  by  side  with  these  came  the  German  singers,  the  Ohio  valley  in  Esthetics  has  been  notable  and 
with  their  St.  Cecilia  Society,  and  the  Apollonische,  satisfactory,  and  has  already  borne  such  noble  fruits 
and  the  Liedertafel,  abounding  in  deep-voiced  songs  as  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  with  its  magnificent 
of  the  Fatherland.  | building  in  Eden  Park,  rich  in  the  works  of  Mead 

In  1819,  only  four  years  after  the  famous  Handel  and  Powers,  Clesinger  and  Rinehart,  Lessing  and 
and  Haydn  Society  was  founded  at  Boston,  Cin-  ( Munkacsy,  Corot  and  Turner,  and  many  of  the 
cinnati  had  her  Haydn  Society  in  full  operation,  famous  old  masters  of  Italy, 
giving  public  concerts  of  classical  music.  There 1 
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was  also  a local  brass  band,  whose  repertory  on  the  I 
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Friedrich  Reese,  of  Hildesheim,  a dashing  cavalry 
officer  turned  priest,  who  established  Catholicism 
here,  and  in  good  time  became  a saintly  bishop ; and 
Wilhelm  Nast,  a graduate  of  Tubingen,  and  founder 
of  German  Methodism  in  the  West ; and  Heinrich 
Rodter,  of  Neustadt,  an  old  cavalry  officer  turned 
journalist ; and  Karl  Gustav  Rumelin  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  the  traveller,  statesman,  author,  and  journal- 
ist; and  Albert  von  Stein,  the  eminent  civil  en- 
gineer ; and  Ludwig  Rehfuss,  the  Suabian,  devoted 
to  science  and  education;  and  Samuel  N.  Pike 
(bom  Hecht),  of  Heidelberg,  the  many-millionnairc, 


Fourth  of  July  included  the  Massachusetts  March, 
Adams  and  Liberty,  The  Victory  of  Orleans,  Life 
let  us  Cherish,  Monroe's  March,  Lawrence's  Dirge, 
and  many  other  then  fashionable  pieces.  About 
this  time,  naturally,  there  set  in  a tidal  wave  of 
migration  from  Cincinnati  to  regions  free  of  bas- 
soons and  trombones,  oboes  and  cymbals. 

The  military  band  at  Fort  Washington  for  years 
as  the  best  in  all  the  western  country,  and  included 
a number  of  highly  skilled  French  and  German 
musicians ; and  the  rat-a-plan  of  reveille  and  tattoo, 
and  the  noble  harmonies  of  the  dress-parade  march- 


Markets  of  Yore. 

BEFORE  the  year  1800,  there  was  a 
little  wooden  market  built  over  the 
cove  at  the  foot  of  Sycamore  Street, 
and  pirogues  and  other  boats  were  tied  to  its 
supporting  piles,  A few  years  later,  there 
were  three  market-houses,  supported  on 
liheSSE  brif£'  columns,  and 
villagers  daily  markets  of  re- 
variety,  richness  and  cheapness. 
Among  the  commodities,  venison  and  bear- 
meat  was  plenty,  with  odd  roots  and  herbs, 
fox-grapes  and  paw-paws,  cat-fish  and  bill- 
fish,  walnuts  and  chestnuts,  and  other  more 
common  articles.  The  great  Fifth-Street 
Market  occupied  the  site  of  the  Esplanade 
and  the  Tyler- Davidson  Fountain.  In  those 
halcyon  days  a turkey  could  be  bought  for 
sixteen  cents,  and  a quarter  of  mutton  for 
twenty-five  cents,  beef  at  three  cents  a pound, 
and  pork  at  two  cents  a pound,  with  other 
things  at  the  same  rate.  Hither  came  the 
tall  Kentuckians,  with  their  admirable  Blue- 
Grass  products ; the  long-bearded  Dunkards, 
affluent  in  rich  mutton;  the  farmers  of  the 
Miami,  abounding  in  varied  produce ; the  Vevay 
Swiss,  with  their  delicate  fruits  and  berries;  and 
many  other  types  of  inhabitants.  All  travellers 
who  came  to  Cincinnati  were  taken  first  to  see 
these  rich  and  tempting  repositories  of  food  ; and 
it  is  recorded  that  one  Eastern  guest  even  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  say  that  they  were  equal  to  the 
markets  of  Boston  — those  storehouses  of  beans 
and  codfish,  apples  and  ice ! Now  that  its  net- 
work of  railways  reaches  across  the  continent,  in 
every  direction,  the  fruits  of  the  semi-tropical  States 
meet  here  the  fish  and  oysters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
rare  products  of  California,  with  the  abounding  food- 
treasures  of  the  adjacent  valleys  and  plateaus. 


The  First  Temperance  Meeting 

in  Cincinnati  took  place  in  1828,  and  is  pleasantly 
described  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield  : — 

“The  meeting  was  held  at  three  o’clock  in  .... 
afternoon,  and  for  those  days  was  really  large  and 
respectable.  Many  old  citizens  were  present  who 
were  familiar  with  old  whiskey,  and  upon  whose 
cheeks  it  blossomed  forth  in  purple  dyes.  To 
these,  and  indeed  to  the  great  body  of  people  in 
the  West,  a temperance  speech  was  a new  idea. 
Dr.  Drake  was  the  speaker,  and  they  listened  to 
him  with  respectful'attention,  and  were  by  no  means 
opposed  to  the  object.  The  speech,  Jiowever, 
was  long.  The  doctor  had  arrayed  a formidable 
column  of  facts. 
The  day  was  hot; 
and  after  he  had 
spoken  for  about 
an  hour  without  ap- 
parently approaching 
the  end,  some  one, 
out  of  regard  for  the 
doctor’s  strength,  or 
by  force  of  habit, 
cried  out : ‘ Let’s  ad 
journ  a while,  and 
take  a drink.’  The 
meeting  did  adjourn, 
and,  McFarland's  tav- 
ern being  near  by, 
the  old  soakers  re- 
freshed themselves 
with  ‘ old  rye.’  The 
meeting  again  as- 
sembled, the  doctor 
finished  his  speech, 
and  all  went  off  well. 
Soon  after,  the  tem- 
perance societies  be- 
gan to  be  formed, 
and  the  excitement 
then  begun  has 
continued  to  this 
day." 


A Riverward  Glimpse. 

TH  E Ohio  River  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  serviceable  water-courses  in  the  world, 
and  well  merits  the  name  of  La  Belle  Rivi- 
ire — “The  Beautiful  River” — which  was  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  ancient  French  voyageurs.  Begin- 
ning at  Pittsburgh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  Rivers,  it  descends  for 
950  miles,  with  an  average  fall  of  5 inches  to  the 
mile,  and  a usual  current  of  3 miles  an  hour; 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  175  miles  below  St. 
Louis.  There  are  5,000  miles  of  navigable  waters. 


port  was  Marseilles ; and  the  French  customs-offi- 
cers regarded  the  vessel  with  grave  suspicion,  as 
purporting  to  hail  from  a place  never  heard  of.  And 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  ship  and  crew,  had  not 
the  captain  patiently  showed  the  amazed  Frenchmen 
his  route,  pushing  his  tarry  finger  up  the  long  Mis- 
sissippi, and  eastward  up  the  Ohio. 

The  barque  Muskingum  loaded  at  and  cleared 
from  Cincinnati  for  Liverpool,  in  1845  > and  the 
Liverpool  Times  hailed  her  arrival  “ as  a proof  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  American  rivers  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people.”  The  Minnesota, 
S50  tons,  was  another  Cincinnati  built  ship ; and 
the  John  Swasey,  Louisa,  Salem,' and  other  ships, 
built  here  about  the  same  time,  bore  the  local  flags 
as  far  away  as  the  coast  of  Africa. 


An  Old-Time  Advertisement. 

In  Cist's  Advertiser,  1845. 


Bustles!  Bustles!  Th'c  undersigned  having 
recently  put  in  operation  some  cards  in  the  building  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Smith  and  Seventh  Streets,  would 
respectfully  inform  the  fashionable  part  of  the  community 
that  he  is  prepared  to  make  any  quantity  of  Bustles  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  containing  from 
four  to  sixteen  founds  of  superior  carded  cotton,  at  short 
notice.  Bustles  warranted  to  fit,  or  no  sale. 

A YANKEE. 


The  editor  says : “ I hope  the  extensive  scale  on 
which  he  carries  on  his  operations  will  reduce  the 
price  of  bran,  and  thereby  restore  that  article  to  its 
legitimate  use.”" 

About  Theatres. 

THE  first  local  theatricals  were  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century ; and  not  long  afterwards  the 
Thespians,  a local  amateur  company,  used  to 
render  plays  in  the  loft  of  Gen.  Findlay’s  stone 
barn,  with  Major  Zeigler  in  cocked-hat,  knee- 
breeches  and  sword,  as.  doorkeeper.  The  proximity 
of  Yeatman’s  famous  tavern  originated  this  rude 
couplet  in  the  prologue  : — . 

To  call  in  customers  we  need  to  raise  no  rumpus  ; 
You  can’t  mistake  the  sign : 'tis  Yeatman's  square 
and  compass.” 

But  when  the  Thespians  at  last  ventured  to  build 
a little  theatre,  they  were  assailed  in  ponderous 
phrases  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  Presbyte- 
rian parishioners,  and  the  contest  lasted  for  many 
months,  during  which  the  columns  of  Liberty 
Hall  and  The  Western  Spy  bristled  with  argu- 
ments and  communications  for  and  against.  By 
the  year  1815,  a new  theatre  was  built,  with  a drop- 
curtain  painted  by  a Covington  artist,  and  repre- 
senting Cincinnati  as  viewed  from  the  Kentucky 
shore.  Hither  came  occasional  strolling  companies 
of  players  from  Pittsburgh  and  towns  farther  east ; 
wax- works,  transparencies,  museums,  etc.  In  1812 
young  Edwin  Forrest  (an  Ohio  lad)  here  played 


FOURTH  STREET  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  VINE  STREET,  ABOUT  1S40. 


on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  the  Muskingum, 
Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Scioto,  Miami,  Green,  Ken- 
tucky, Wabash,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  etc.  The 
distances  by  navigable  waters  are  as  follows : to 
Marietta,  306  miles ; to  Pittsburgh,  476  ; to  Louis- 
ville, 142;  to  Cairo,  529 ; to  Memphis,  781;  to 
Vicksburg,  728;  to  New  Orleans,  1,520;  to  St. 
Louis,  708  ; to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  3,300  miles.  The  distances 
by  railway  are : to  Baltimore,  580  miles ; to  Wash- 
ington, 6io ; to  Philadelphia,  668  ; to  New  York, 
744;  to  Boston,  936;  to  Cleveland,  255;  to 


the  part  of  Jaffier,  in  “Venice  Preserved."  The 
code  of  rules  published  in  1830  prohibited  smoking, 
nut-cracking,  the  wearing  of  hats,  and  “personal 
altercations,"  in  the  theatre,  and  the  occupants 
of  the  galleries  were  admonished  against  throwing 
apples  and  nut-shells  into  the  pit. 

The  Third-Street,  Shires’,  the  National,  the  Ti- 
voli, the  People's,  and  other  theatres  (most  of 
which  went  up  in  flame  and  smoke),  bridged  across 
the  next  four  or  five  decades  until  the  modem 
play-houses  came  into  vogue,  pioneered  by  Pike’s 
Opera  House,  in  1859. 
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Medicine  in  the  Olden  Time. 

THE  pioneer  physician,  in  the  good  old  days 
of  the  last  century,  was  Dr.  Richard  Allison, 
a New-Yorker,  who  had  served  as  a sur- 
geon’s mate  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
Revolution,  and  came  out  to  Cincinnati  about 
the  time  it  was  founded,  as  Surgeon-General  of  the 
army,  serving  successively  under  Harmar,  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne.  He  was  with  St.  Clair’s  army  when 
the  Indians  inflicted  upon  it  the  terrible  defeat 
which  so  nearly  resulted  in  annihilation,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  drop  the  lancet  and  use  a rifle 
for  the  rest  of  that  appalling  day.  His  horse  was 
shot  square  in  the  head  by  an  Indian  bullet ; but 
with  the  proverbial  endurance  of  a doctor's  horse, 
it  left  the  field  right  decorously,  and  bore  its  mas- 
ter back  to  Fort  Washington.  The  leaden  missile 
always  remained  embedded  in  old  Dobbin's  fore- 
head, giving  point  to  the  doctor’s  merry  quip  that 
his  horse  had  more  in  his  head  than  some  doctors 
that  he  knew.  The  surgeons  at  the  fort  were 


and  teaching  of  his  profession.  In  those  days, 
the  physicians  were  also  the  only  dentists,  charging 
25  cents  for  each  tooth  extracted  (with  reduction 
if  several  were  taken  out),  and  plugging  worn-out 
teeth  with  tin-foil,  in  lieu  of  gold.  They  were 
also  their  own  apothecaries,  order- 
ing six  months  in  advance  their  de- 
siderated supplies  of  Glauber’s  salt,  or 
antimonial  wine  (haustus  anodynus), 
dragon's  blood,  Balsam  of  Pent,  night- 
draughts,  melampodium,  bitter ' apple, 

Huxham’s  mixture,  and  other  obsolete 
medicaments.  For  bleeding,  they 
charged  25  cents ; for  sitting  up  all 
night,  a dollar;  and  for  long  rides  to 
country  patients,  25  cents  a mile,  pay- 
able in  produce.  These  ancient  chir- 
urgeons  were  also  called  upon  to  extir- 
pate witches;  and  their  prescriptions, 
aided  by  the  credulity  of  their  patients, 
produced  miracles  worthy  of  the  “ faith 
cures  ” of  these  enlightened  days. 


ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY  PIKE, 

Of  the  old  United-States  Army. 

accustomed  to  prescribe  gratuitously  for  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  hamlet,  and  to  give  them  medicines 
of  the  radical  old-faslTioned  kind,  from  the  hospital- 
chests.'  After  Wayne’s  victory,  Dr.  Allison  con- 
cluded that  he  had  had  enough  of  the  tented  field, 
and  so  he  resigned  from  the  service,  and  settled  in 
Cincinnati,  where  he  practised  for  over  twenty  years 
— a kindly,  shrewd  and  sensible  leech,  not  over- 
weighted with  book-learning,  but  cunning  as  to  the 
frailties  of  humanity.  Another  of  the  fort-surgeons 
was  Dr.  John  Carmichael,  whose  attendance  often 
solaced  the  pain  of  the  early  Cincinnatians,  old 
or  young.  Then  there  was  Dr.  John  Elliot  of  New 
York,  whose,purple  silk  coat  greatly  astonished  the 
pioneers;  and  Dr.  John  Phillips  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  Wayne’s  surgeons ; and  Dr.  Joseph  Strong, 
of  Connecticut;  and  Dr.  John  Sellman,  of  Mary- 
land, who  resigned  from  the  army  after  Wayne’s 
victory,  and  settled  on  Front  Street,  between  Syca- 
more Street  and  Broadway. 


Old  StFeets  and  Boundaries. 

I"  N the  winter  of  1831-32  a flood  submerged  the 
whole  lower  level  of  the  city.  Water  rose  to 


ors  of  this  first  great  commercial  enterprise  were 
Goodman  & Emerson,  Carlisle  & White,  J.  D.  & C. 
: Jones,  C.  & J.  Bates,  Foote  & Bowler,  Blachly  & 

.w.w.  -j.  > Simpson,  Reeves  & McLean,  David  Griffin,  and 

the  second  stories  of  the  highest  houses  on  | John  R.  Coram.  Pearl  Street,  west  of  Walnut, 

was  opened  in  1S44.  Fifth  Street’, 
except  from  Main  to  Vine,  was  occu- 
pied by  cheap  residences;  and  a 
wooden  market-house  filled  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Esplanade.  About 
1833  Broadway  and  East  Fourth  began 
to  be  pretentious  as  desirable  residence 


Old  Dominion  worketf  bravely  and  indefatigably  to 
achieve  this  great  end.  fraught  with  such  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

The.  Ohio  Company  was  organized  in  March, 
1786,  at  the  Bunch-of-Grapes  Tavern,  in  Boston. 
Among  its  leading  spirits  were  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam, 
a veteran  of  the  old  French  wars,  a prominent 
engineer  officer  of  the  Continental.  Army,  and  a 
close  friend  of  Washington.  It  is  he  whom  Less- 
ing, the  historian,  calls,  “ The  Father  of  Ohio.” 
Another  of  the  leaders  in  this  national  scheme  was 


The  Ancient  Militia. 

THE  first  creation  of  a civic  guard 
occurred  in  1 790,  when  Governor 
St.  Clair  organized  four  com- 
panies in  and  about  the  town,  appointing 
to  each  a captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign. 

Every  adult  male  citizen  was  obliged  by 
law'  to  provide  himself  with  a gun,  a 
pound  oLdowder,  a pound  of  lead,  sixty 
bullets,  and  six  flints,  and  all  of  these  he 
had  to  keep  in  good  condition,  and  ready 
for  prompt’  action.  If  a gun  was  heard 
after  sundown,  every  man  had  to  seize 
his  warlike  paraphernalia,  and  hie  him  to 
the  rendezvous,  ready  to  repel  the 
enemy,  be  he  Indian  of  Ohio,  Briton 
from  the  lakes, or  Frenchmanor  Spaniard 
from  the  Mississippi.  The  Territorial 
law  ordained  that  each  man  going  to  church  should 
arm  and  equip  himself  “ as  if  marching  to  engage 
the  enemy.” 

After  the  days  of  peril  had  passed,  the  militia 
used  to  meet  on  the  Commpns,  on  Seventh  Street, 
between  Walnut  and  Plum  Streets,  near  Mother 
Mohawk's  "Hop-Yard,”  of  ill-repute;  and  here, 
equipped  only  with  sticks  and  com-stalks, 
they  solemnly  went  through  their  manual 
of  arms,  and  practised  Baron  Steuben’s 
infantry  evolutions. 

“ Horace  in  Cincinnati  ” satirizes  these 
dougnty  marches  in  many  a merry  rhyme, 
closing  with : 

. . “It  is  the  slogan  yell, 

That  on  the  air  docs  loudly  swell  — 

Look  I they  have  broke  their  line  I 
Sec  how  they  run  I — sec  how  they  fly. 

Shouting  loud  their  battle-cry, 

* By  Jing,  it’s  dinner  time  1 ” 

These  comicql  Dogberries  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  martial  commands 
of  the  middle  ages  of  the  city,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hussars,  Lafayette  Grays,  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  and  other  presumably 
gallant  companies;  and  still  later  came 
thecRover  Guards,  with  their  scarlet  uni- 
forms 'and  bear-skin  shakos,  the  Young 
American  Artillery,  Washington  Dragoons, 
Queen-City  Cadets,  Sarsfield  Artillery, 

Guthrie  Grays,  German  Yagers,  and  a 
score  of  other  companies.  These  in  turn 
gave  place  to  the  disciplined  and  mobile 
battalions  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
whose  valor  has  been  proven  on  many  a 
desperate  battle-field. 


Front  Street.  Steamboats  passed  through  Second 
(at  that  time  Columbia)  Street.  A large  number 
of  the  original  citizens  lived  neaT  the  river ; and  it 
was  not  until  the  “ miserable  Yankees”  came,  and 
made  a fuss  about  fever  and  ague,  “ and  such  ab- 
original invigorators,’-’  that  people  who  were  “ any- 
body ” lived  on  the  hill,'—  say  Fourth  Street.  Front 


REV.  MANASSEH  CUTLER,  D.D. 

The  first  civilian  doctor  in  town  was  Judge  Bur- 
net’s brother,  Dr.  William  Burnet,  sometime  an 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  old  Continental  Line,  who 
came  out  as  early  as  1 789,  and  gathered  what  prac- 
tice he  could  from  the  “ eleven  families  and  twenty- 
four  bachelors  ’’  ofCincinnati.  Another  zEsculapian 
who  came  a year  or  two  later,  fled  to  friendly  Ken- 
tucky, in  fear  of  the  Indians.  Dr.  M'Clure,  arriving 
in  1792,  created’ vast  amusement  among  the  gar- 
rison officers,  who  used  to  refresh  their  mornings 
with  the  celebrated  bitters  of  Dr.  Stoughton,  of 
London,  by  vending  among  them  “ Best  Stough- 
ton’s Bitters,  prepared  in  Cincinnati  by  Dr.  Robert 
M'Clure.” 

But  the  foremost  name  among  the  old-time  Cin- 
cinnati physicians  was  that  of  Dr.  William  Goforth, 


Meriwether  Lewis. 


WE  have  been  enabled  to  reproduce 
here’,  from  one  of  the  only  three 
existing  woodcuts,  tire  portrait  of 
this  famous  explorer,  whose  heroic  labors 
and  journeys  opened  up  such  vast  tracts 
of  the  land  northwest  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  including  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Idaho 
and  Montana,  and  the  imperial  dpmain  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  He  was  a native 
of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  of  an  old 
military  family,  distinguished  for  valiant 
service  against  the  Cherokees  and  the 
British.  His  great-uncle  married  George 
Washington’s  sister.  His  mother  was  a 
Meriwether  of  Virginia.  In  due  time, 
young  Meriwether  Lewis  became  private 

secretary  to  President  Jefferson,  whose  ..  , . 

home  was  near  that  of  the  Lewises,  in  Virginia;  and  Street,  from  Walnut  west  to  Elm,  was  lined  by 


streets.  Prior  to  1841  Fourth  Street 
west  of  Walnut,  as  far  as  Plum,  was  a 
beautiful  street.  In  1S41  improvements 
were  made  west  of  Plum,  and  gradually 
reached  the  “ fence  ” which  ended  the 
street  at  what  is  now  Wood  Street.  In 
1832  Columbia  (now  Second)  Street 
was  merely  a dirty  creek,  crossed  by 
wooden  bridges  at  all  intersections  west 
of  Walnut.  No  business  of  importance 
was  done  west  of  Main.  The  wharfage 
was  between  Main  and  Broadway ; and^ 
even  as  late  as  1846  the  wharf-space* 
was  a great  mud-hole,  sprinkled  with 
coarse  gravel.  All  transportation  was 
done  by  river,  by  canal,  or  by  country 
wagons.  As  late  as  1S42  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad  opened  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  about  184S  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  the  State  of 
Indiana.  In  1840  streets  beyond  the 
canal  were  simply  unmacadamized  road- 
ways. Central  Avenue  was  then  Western 
Row,  which  north  of  Court  Street  ran 
through  pastures.  Nearly  every  family- 
kept  a cow ; and  the  cows  were  driven 
to  the  pastures  in  the  morning,  and 
were  turned  loose  to  wander  home  at 
night  to ‘be  milked  in  the  alleys  and 
side-yrfrds.  The  great  characteristics 
of  a city  were  not  to  be  seen  in  Cincin- 
nati until  about  1848,  when  a “hog-law”  drove 
those  “ first  scavengers  ” from  the  streets.  Ash- 
piles  were  ’ condemned,  and  Jhe  city  supplied 
with  water  and  gas.  Most  of-  the  houses  were 
cheaply  built,  and  but  few  men  kept  carriages. 
There  were  only  a few  schools  worthy  of  note. 
The  merchants  often  entertained  customers  at 
their  homes,  and  the  general  habits  of 
pioneer  simplicity  prevailed.  Turnpikes 
from  the  city  were  built  between  1 S34  and 
1840,  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  to-day 
remember  the  mud -roads  to  Walnut 
Hills.  Prior  to  1840,  Clifton  was 
known.  Cumminsville,  now  the  25th 
ward,  and  Camp  Washington,  now  the 
24th  ward,’  were  all  farms.  The  “ sports  ” 
gathered  at  a mile  race-track,  south  of 
the  old  Brighton  House,  where  the  John- 
street  horse-car  stables  arc.  The  prin- 
cipal drives  were  up  the  river-bank  to 
“Corbin’s,”  or  down  to  old  Joe  Harri- 
son’s" place.  Only  occasional  pleasure- 
parties  ascended  the  hills,  and  then  chiefly 
towards  Cleves.  The  “down-river”  road 
found  all  the  fast  horses,  and  Joe  Harrison 
gave  them  good  cheer.  A few  elegant 
homes,  some  yet  in  good  condition,  lined 
the  hill-side  of  the  road  which  was  ap- 
proached by  Front  Street,  and  by  a road, 
the  Sixth  Street  of  the  present  time.  West 
of  Western  Row,  Sixth  Street  was  not 
improved  much  earlier  than  1S40.  A great 
orchard  stood  on  a high  bank  west  of  Park 
Street ; milk-yards  and  brick-kilns  generally 
occupied  that  locality.  The  pioneers  of 
wealth  jn  that  street  were  Abraham  M. 
Taylor  (who  recently  gave  $ 10,000 
towards  the  Old  Men’s  Home),  James 
Taylor, William  Neff,  J.  P.  Tweed,  .cnbrose 
Dudley,  Pollock  Wilson,  H.  W.  L'trl  y,  and 
others.  The  great  Barr  Estate  was  north 
of  Sixth  Street,  and  was  subdivided  after 
1843,  and  the  Hunt  or  Pendleton  Estate 
at  the  head  or  Broadway  about  1046.  In 
that  neighborhood  few  houses  were  seen. 
The  pork-houses  were  on  Sycamore  and 
Canal  Streets;  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
houses,  on  Pearl  and  Main  Streets;  and 
the  large  grocery-houses,  on  Main,  Front, 
and  Pearl  Streets.  Such  is  a faint  outline 
of  what  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati 
only  forty  years  ago.  — From  Notes  0/ 
George  IV.  Jones. 


the'  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  foremost  naturalist  in  America,  and  a man  of 
singular  ability  in  many  directions. 

In  17S5  Fort  Harmar  was  erected  by  the  United 
Stales,,  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
River,  a pentagonal  timber-work  suitable  for  defence 
against  the  savages;  and  in  the  spring  of  1788,  47 
men  came  here  from  New  England,  under  the  care 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  founded  the  first  town 
in  Ohio,  opposite  the  fort.  They  descended  the 


GEN.  RUFUS  PUTNAM. 

Ohio  in  the  Mayflower  galley,  and  named  the  new 
town  Marietta,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  of  France.  By  1791  they  completed  the 
strong  fortress  called  Campus  Martins,  protected 
by  palisades,  abatis,  bastions,  and  six  block-houses, 
defended  by  artillery,  and  containing  the  houses  of 
the  settlers.  The  Indians  made  several  attacks  in 
the  vicinity,  but  did  not  approach  the  Campus 
Martius.  After  Wayne’s  victory  ( 1 794)  the  people 
left  the  garrison,  and  the- town  soon  became  a port 


when  Jefferson-planned  to  send  an  exploring  party  to 
the  Pacific,  the  ambitious  young  officer  begged  to  be 
chosen  its  head.  He  received  a voluminous  code 
of  instructions,  beginning : 

“ To  Meriwether  Lewis,  esquire, 
captain  of  the  first  regiment  oj  in- 
fantry, of  the  Uniteft  States  of 
America.'' 

The  little  expedition  reached  the 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  1S03, 
and  thence  entered  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory the  following  spring.  The  de- 
tachment consisted  of  Capt.  Lewis, 
Capt.  Wm.  Clarke,  U.S.A.  (brother 
of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke),  9 
Kentuckians,  14  United-States  sol- 
diers, 2 French  voy'ageurs,  and  a 
negro  servant.  The  thrilling  adven- 
tures of  this  little  party  'among 
Osages,  Mandans,  Sioux,  Crows, 
THE  OLD  HARRISON  house,  AT  NORTH  BEND.  Shoshones,  etc.,  during  the  two  years 

in  which  they  were  lost  to  their 


beautiful  homes.  The  wharf  was  the  meeting-place, 
especially  Sunday  morning.  There  the  best  towns- 
men exchanged  the  news  ; took  a quiet  “ nip  ” at 
the  “Orleans  Coffee-house,”  situated  just  east  of 
Main  Street  on  the  Public  Wharf,  and  surrounded 
by  a large  open  garden  ; and  thence  went  to  church. 


Joseph  Darr,  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee-house, 
just  deceased,  lived  in  and  owned  the  large  man- 
sion south-east  comer  Seventh  and  Race.  The 
chief  business-streets  were  Main  and  Lower  Market, 


who  arrived  in  the  year  1800,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Allison.  He  was  a thoroughly  educated  practi- 
tioner, and  made  his  healing  rounds  in  powdered 
•tair  and  quaint  apparel,  receiving  a cut  quarter  for 
each  visit.  This  courtly  old  gentleman  was  the 
medical  instructor  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  to  whom 
he  gave  the.  first  medical  diploma  ever  issued  in 
the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley,  and  magniloquently 
signed, 

William  Goforth, 

Surgeon-General  of  the  First  Division 
of  Ohio  Militia. 

Dr.  Drake’s  initiation  to  his  profession  was  suffi- 
ciently practical.  As  he  says : But  few  of  you 

have  seen  the  genuine  old  doctor’s  shop,  or  regaled 
your  olfactory  nerves  in  the  mingled  odors  which, 
like  incense  to  the  god  of  physic,  rose  from  brown- 
paper  bundles,  bottles  stopped  with  worm-eaten 
.corks,  and  open  jars  of  ointment  not  a whit  behind 
those  of  the  apothecary  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Yet  such  a place  is  very  well  for  the  student.  How- 
ever idle,  he  will  always  be  absorbing  a little  medi- 
cine, especially  if  he  sleep  beneath  the  greasy 
counter.” 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Drake  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  infant  city,  useful  and  conspicuous  in 
letters  and  in  public  life,  as  well  as  in  the  practice 


country,  and  unheard  of,  in  the  vast  and  hostile  I now  East  Pearl.  Pearl  Street  was  opened  in  183: 
wilderness  towards  the  Pacific,  fill  two  volumes  and  at  what  is  now  its  intersection  with  Main,  stood 
(published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1814),  as  interest- 1 a large  tavern,  with  a large  wagon-yard  into  which 
ing  as  any  explorations  and  adventures 
of  Stanley  or  Nordenskjold. 

Cincinnati  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
when  these  heroes  reached  her  levee, 
dropping  down  the  river  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  stopping  here  probably  to 
select  a few  soldiers  from  the  gamson. 

The  expeditionary  force  was  to  be 
composed  of  picked  soldiers  from  the 
military-  posts  along  the  Ohio  River, 
and  at  Fort  Washington  Lewis  could 
have  found  • no  trouble  in  detailing 
valuable  men. 


The  old  township  of  Fulton  (named 
for  Robert  Fulton,  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  steamboat)  was  settled  at  an 
early  date  along  the  road  between  the 
hills  and  the  river,  and  joining  Cincinnati 


LANE  SEMINARY,  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 


Ohio’s  First  Town. 

THE  earliest  settlement  in  our  State  was  made 
at  Marietta,  a short  time  before  the  found- 
ing of  Cincinnati.  And  no  historical  sketch 
Of  the  Buckeye  State,  or  any  of  its  great  cities,  can 
consistently  omit  mention  of  this 
most  interesting  event. 

The  Washington  family  had 
from  the  first  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  region.  General 
George  Washington  was  a large 
owner  of  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley  ; 
and  his  brothers,  Lawrence  and 
Augustine,  belonged  to  the  first 
Ohio  Company,  founded  away 
back  in  the  year  1 748.  But  their 
endeavors  were  not  fruitful  in 
occupying  the  vague  wilderness 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains ; and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  movements  began  on  a large 
scale  to  settle  and  civilize  the 
Western  domains.  Nearly  300 
officers  of  the  Continental  Army 
united  in  a petition  to  Washington,  to  have  these 
lands  granted  to  the  veterans  of  their  regiments,  in 
discharge  of  the  pledges  of  the  United  States. 
Virginia  and  New  York  surrendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment their  valid  claims  on  the  great 
domains  to  the  westward  ; and  then  be- 
gan the  first  important  legislation  on 
National  matters.  Maryland  had  wisely 
refused  to  ratify  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration until  these  State  claims  to  the 
western  territory  were  abandoned.  With 
the  achievement  of  this  result  began  a 
series  of  Congressional  enactments  of 
great  importance. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  committee  made  a 
report  calling  for  the  division  of  the  new 
empire  into  ten  States,  each  of  which 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
soon  as  possessed  of  a population  equal 
to  that  of  the  smallest  of  the  older 
States.  And  in  the  new  common- 
wealths, slavery  was  to  be  allowed. 
Successive  steps  of  legislation  followed, 


RETURN  JONATHAN 
of  clearance  and  was  famous  for  ship-building. 
Her  ships  carried  grain  to  New  Orleans,  then  car- 
goes of  cotton  to  England,  and  thence  freighted  to. 
other  ports,  the  world  over. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  pioneer  Ohio  town,  to 
be  followed  in  a few  weeks  by  Cincinnati,  and  eight 
years  later  by  Cleveland,  in  the  Western  Reserve. 


GEN.  HARRISON'S  BURIAL  PLACE. 

The  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  (as 
the  old  official  title  ran)  has  now  grown,  in  a brief 
century,  into  five  great  States,  with  a population  01 
more  than  12,000,000  souls  ; and  of  these  the  chief 
is  Ohio,  with  its  nearly  4,000,000  inhabitants,  the 
third  State  in  the  Union,  in  population  and  jiowcr. 

Nor  should  the  agency  of  Kentucky  lie  forgotten, 
who  by  her  matchless  soldiery  so  greatly  contrib- 
uted toward  the  defence  of  Ohio’s  northern  fron- 
tiers during  the  wars  with  England,  while  swarm 
after  swarm  of  her  hardy  pioneers  settled  in  the 
Buckeye  valleys,  and  led  the  march  of  civilization 
into  the  grim  solitudes  beyond. 


? Z™  S,rxr  FuUon ! fo^sto^f  brick ’’stores,  thought  at  the  rime  to 

,4s  annexed  to  the  city,  t*  a ,esn„  ot  a popular)  .he 


and  slavery  was  excluded  forever  from  the  North- 
west Territory,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Lee,  Carrington,  Jef- 
ferson, Grayson,  and  other  Congressmen  from  the 


the 


“Twas  November  the  fourth,  in 

We  had  a^orc  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
St.  Clair  was  our  commander,  which  may  remem- 
bered be,  . 

For  there  wc  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t «estn 
Ter'tory.”  — Fragment  of  an  old  Army  Song. 


“ O bless  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven, 
For  all  his  wondrous  works  below, 
Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given, 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

From  an  otd  Border  B> 
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1788. -CINCINNATI  CENTENNIAL  PAPER  BY  THE  JOHN  SHILLITO  COMPANY.  - 1888. 


The  Late  John  Shillito. 

\HE  business  of  The  John  Shillito  Company,  : 


TL , . , , , 

cut  of  whose  establishment  appears  onthis  stood  on  its  brow.  In  1837,  Mrs.  Sumner  named  it 

nils  fmmrlp/l  hir  MIa  Inhn  Shllllfn  . ...  ... 


to  James  Henry  and  thence  passed  to  Col.  Israel 
Ludlow.  About  70  years  ago,  it  received  the  name 
of  Keys’  Hill,  from  James  Keys,  whose  country-house 


page,  was  founded  by  the  late  John  Shillito,  . » i n 

who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1817,  from  Greens-  Mounl  Auburn' 
’,  Penn.,  where  he  was  born  Nov.  24,  1808. 

: Shillito,  qlthough  a mere  lad  when  coming 


memory  of  a well-known  locality 
her  native  New  England,  and  put  up  a painted 
sign-board  bearing  this  pleasant  title.  High  up  in 
jntered  the  employ  of  Messrs. ' the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  450  feet  above  low  water, 
Biatchiey  & Simpson,  at  that  time  the  leading  mcr-  with  charming  views  over  the  valley,  yet  overhang- 


Cincinnati,  at  < 


chants,  and  with  whom  he  remained  for  a number  of 
■cars.  While  serving  his  clerkship  with  this  firm, 


by  constant  application  to  his  duties,  supplemented  by 
his  naturally  keen  foresight,  he  soon  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  which  so  successfully- 
enured  to  his  benefit  during- his  entire  business  life. 

In  1830  he  severed  his  connection  with  Messrs. 
Biatchiey  & Simpson,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  William  McLaughlin  (father  of  James  W. 
McLaughlin,  the  well-known  architect,  and  the  de- 
signer of  the  building  now  occupied  by  The  John 
Shillito  Company),  under  the  firm  name,of  McLaughlin 
& Shillito, — the  business  being  carried  on  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Columbia  and 
Pearl.  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two  the  firm  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Shillito  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Burnet  and  Mr.  James  Pullen,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Shillito,  Burnet,  & Pullen.  In  1833 
they  moved  their  business  to  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  at  which  time  the 
fact  of  their  employing  four  clerks  was  commented 
upon  by  the  townspeople  as  being  indicative  of  a very- 
large  trade.  They  met  with  continued  success,  when, 
in  1837,  Mr.  Shillito  purchased  the  interest  of  his 
partners,  and  established  the  firm  of  John  Shillito  & 
Co.,  — the  company  consisting  of  M.  H.  Coats,  Isaac 
Stevens,  William  Woods,  and  Edward  Holroyd,  — 
and  removed  the  business  to  the  north  side  of  Fourth 
Street,  between  Maine  and  Sycamore,  where  he  had 
erected  what  at  that  time  was  considered  the  most 
commodious  dry-goods  store  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

At  the  above  location  Mr.  Shillito  remained  for 
20  years,  in  the  mean  time,  until  1842,  when,  having 
bought  out  his  various  partners,  he  became  sole  propri- 
etor. The  business  continued  prosperous,  and  realiz- 
ing that  it  would  soon  become  necessary  to  have  more 
room,  to  accommodate  his  rapidly  increasing  trade,  he 
secured  the  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth  St.,  be.- 
tween  Vine  and  Race,  just  west  of  the  new  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  now  it)  course  of  construction ; 
where  he  built  the  large  and  well-known  store  into 
which  he  removed  in  1857. 

At  this  location  the  business  was  conducted  for  21' 
years;  during  which  time  Mr.  Shillito  at  intervals 
admitted  into  partnership  his  sons,  Wallace,  Gordon, 
and  Stewart.  Continuing  to  meet  with  phenomenal 
success,  he  again  found  it  necessary  to  procure  more 
commodious  quarters.  After  a long  canvass  of  the 
real-estate  market  he  purchased,  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
the  property  bounded  by  Race,  Seventh  and  George 
Sts. ; and  erected  “ the  colossal  dry-goods  palace  of 
to-day,”  into  which  the  firm  moved  Sept.  1,  1878. 

Mr,  Shillito  died  Sept.  10,  1879,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  lived  to  see  his  last  and 
greatest  mercantile  achievement  crowned  with  eminent 
success.  The  firm  of  John  Shillito  & Co.  was 
ceeded  by  The  John  Shillito  Company,  a 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  on  June 
who  are  now  conducting  the  business. 


'1BERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI 

ing  the  neighboring  city  like  an  Acropolis,  with 
good  schools,  and  the  metropolitan  conveniences 
s>(  water  and  gits,  .this  village  possesses  rare  at- 
tractions. 

One  of  the  great  ornaments  of  Mount  Auburn 
is  the  mansion  of  the  late  John  Shillito,  a beautiful 
and  spacious  building  of  blue  limestone,  trimmed 
abundantly  with  freestone,  with  great  wainscoted 
halls,  broad  carved  stairways,  rare  imported-marble, 
and  furniture  of  oak  and  mosaic  and  marquetry. 
It  stands  amid  beautiful  grounds,  and  commands 
exquisite  views  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

Mount  Auburn  is  also 
the  seat  of  prosperous 
churches  of  the  Methodist, 

Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
denominations ; the  Mount- 
Auburn  Young  Ladies' 

Institute,  overlooking  the 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  hills, 
and  with  1 50  students ; the 
Widows’  Home,  founded 
851,  and  caring  for 
about  two-score  persons ; 
the  German  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum,  founded 
in  1849,  antl  accommo- 
dating 200  of  the  lonely 
little  ones ; and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orphan  Asylum, 
founded  in  1833,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  nearly  100 
children. 

Among  other  lovely 
homes  of  Mount  Auburn 
A.  H.  Hinkle’s,  with 
its  elaborate  stone-work ; 

Jason  Evans’s,  on  the  far- 
viewing  Auburn  Avenue ; 
and  the  Bullock  estate  cov- 
ering nine  acres  of  high  and  breezy  hill-top,  with 
Italian  villa  of  blue  limestone,  rich  in  marquetry 
wainscoting,  and  with  broad  verandas,  retired 
dense  shrubbery  and  shade-trees. 

College  Hill  is  out  beyond  Cumminsville,  and 
eight  miles  from  the  Esplanade,  where  there  are 
broad  and  lovely  views  over  the  rich  Ohio  land- 
The  Ohio  Female  College,  founded  here 
848,  and  with  a handsome  building  surrounded 
and  the  Farmers’  Col- 
lege, incorporated  in  1846  as 
an  outgrowth  of  Cary’s  Pleas- 
ant-Hill  Academy  — at  an 
early  date  attracted  hitherward 
a refined  and  cultivated  class 
of  citizens,  whose  beautiful 
homes,  churches,  and  schools, 
bear  witness  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  village. 

Cumminsville  was  in  the 
old  days  known  as  Ludlow’s 
Station,  having  been  founded 
by  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  one 
of  the  Cincinnati  Argonauts, 
and  husband  of  the  beloved 
Charlotte  Chambers,  whom 
the  Indians  named  Athapasca-. 


springs  and  the  groves  of  tall  West- trees  that  beau- 
tify its  undulating  surface.  An  avenue  too  feet 
wide  leads  to  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
noble  group  of  Norman-Gothic  buildings. 

Time  and  space  would  tail  to  tell  of  the  rural 
beauties  of  Glendale,  with  its  churches  and  college, 
and  the  pleasant  estates  of  Robert  Clarke,  Judge 
Stanley  Matthews,  and  other  well-known  gentle- 
men ; of  quaint  old  Carthage,  near  the 
Longview  Asylum ; of  Linwood  and 
Mount  Washington,  out  on  the  Little- 
Miami  road  ; of  Riverside,  stretching  its 
league  of  homes  along  the  Ohio’s  shore  ; 
of  old  Camp  Washington,  where  the 
Ohio  regiments  were  re-united  for  the 
Mexican  War ; ami  of  tlie_Warsaw  pike, 
with  the  famous  Neff  estates. 

The  great  bridges  that  span  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cincinnati  are  wonderful 
work^  of  pontifical  architecture,  and 
lend  a new  beauty  to  the  landscape  as 
seen  from  the  subuiban  hills.  The 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Covington  is  hung 
from  colossaT  stone  towers,  each  higher 
than  Bunker-Hill  Monument ; and  has 
a total  length  of  nearly  half  a mile,  and 
a span,  between  the  towers,  and  over 
the  river,  of  over  a thousand  feet,  being 
the  longest  single  span  of  its  class  in  the 
world.  Here  arcdouble  carriage-ways, 
two  horse-car  tracks,  and  double  walks 
fot  pedestrians.  This  great  work  was 
finished  in  1867,  at  a cost  of  $1,800,000. 
A mile  above,  is  the  bridge  to  Newport, 
a wrought-iron  structure  over  3,000  feel 
long,  resting  on  11  piers,  too  feet  above 
the  river,  and  with  a span  of  405  feet 
over  the  channel.  The  Louisville  Short- 
Line  Railway  crosses  here ; and  there 
are  also  carriage-ways,  horse-car  tracks, 
and  foot-ways.  A mile  and  a half 
below  the  Covington  Bridge  is  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway  bridge,  a 
wrought-iron  structure  nearly  a mile  long,  and  103 
feet  above  low  water.  These  imperial  routes  lead 
from  the  Queen  City  to  its  southern  suburbs,  reach- 
ing towards  the  idyllic  Blue-Grass  country,  and  the 
Cumberland  plateau,  and  tie  great  cities  of  North 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Across  the  river,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  are 
several  suburban  villages,  and  the  cities  of  Coving- 
ton and  Newport,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Licking  River.  The  site  of  Covington  was  given  by 
Hubbard  Taylor  (son  and  agent  of  the  Virginian 


the  setting  of  die  sun  ; the  broad-stretching  farm- 
lands of  Ohio,  rich  in  corn  and  wine  ; and  the  blue 
hills  of  Kentucky,  melting  away  into  the  hazy  dis- 
tance. Here,  also,  is  the  great  double  reservoir  of 
the  water-works,  formed  by  a cyclopean  retaining 
wall,  700  feet  long  and  109  feet  high,  47  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  and  20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a carriage-drive.  'IT\e  other  sides  of 
this  hundred-million-gallon  tank  are  formed  by  the 
everlasting  hills. 

Woodburn  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Walnut  Hills, 
and  is  a pleasant  modem  suburb,  with  the  hand- 
some stone  Church  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  a shrine 
of  the  German  Roman-Catholics. 

Here,  also,  are  many  charming  semi-rural  homes 
of  wealthy  Cincinnatians,  with  broad  and  beautiful 
views  over  the  Ohio,  where  it  conies  bending  down 
from  the  far  northeast,  including  the  ceaseless  and 
interesting  procession  of  river-craft,  and  the  sylvan 
shores  of  fair  Kentucky. 

Three  miles  from  the  Cincinnati  Court-House,  on 
the  famous  old  Madisonville’tuijipike,  is  the  attrac- 
tive rural  region  of  East  Walnut  Hills,  undulating 
in  its  contours,  and  from  many  points  presenting 
fascinating  views  over  the  Ohio  River  and  its  hill- 
girt  valley,  with  parts  of  lowland  Cincinnati,  and  its 
daughter-cities  on  the  shores  of  Kentucky.  Here 
is  the  great  Harrison  estate,  with  its  old  forest-trees 
and  its  palace  of  blue  limestone  ; the  Robert- Burnet 
place,  overlooking  Mount  Tusculunn  and  the  Little 
Miami ; the  Longworth  farm,  rich  in  treasures  of 
art,  and  with  the  house  also  of  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer,  the  patroness  of  ceramic  art  in  Cincinnati ; 
the  Taylor  estate,  with  its  Rhine-like  views  tip  and 
down  the  happy  valley ; John  Kilgour’s  home,  with 
its  famous  cedar  avenues ; the  Sargent  mansion,  in 

lovely  park ; and  many  other  suburban  homes. 

Farther  out  is  Columbia,  the  second  settlement 
■in  Ohio  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  nestling  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  It  is  five  miles  from 
the  Esplanade,  although  a part  of  the  municipality 
of  Cincinnati ; and  its  thousand  or  two  of  contented 
inhabitants  find  here  a peaceful  home,  with  churches 
and  schools,  and  all  the  blessings  of  modern  Ameri- 
can civilization.  This  pleasant  site  was  discovered 
by  Capt.  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Kentucky,  while  chas- 
ing to  the  northward  a raiding  party  of  hostile 
Indians;  and  a few  weeks  before  the  Argonauts 
came  down  the  Ohio  to  found  Cincinnati  he  settled 
here,  in  company  with  a score  or  so  of.  comrades. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  in  its  lonely  graveyard  remain  the 
tombs  of  the  brave  pioneers,  lightly  touched  by 
the  storms  of  a century. 


;,And  this  Song  of  the  Vhtc,’ 
This  greeting  of  mine, 

The  winds  and  the  birds  shall 
deliver 

To  the  Qucen-of  the  West, 
In  her  garlands  dressed, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Heautiful 

From  Lougi/elloxos  Poem, 


FORT  WASHINGTON,  CINCINNATI,  1 789. 


Porkopolitan 

Reminiscences. 

THE  first  local  pork- 
packer  was  Richard 
Fosdick,  who  be- 
gan business  in  18  to. 
For  many  years,  spare-ribs 
were  dumped  into  the 
Ohio  by  cart-loads,  as  of 
no  value.  By  1827,  the 
annual  packing  amounted 
to  uj)  wards  of  40,000 
hogs ; and  seven  years 
later,  it  reached  160,000. 
By  1850,  the -annual’ aver- 


proprietor,  Gen.  James  Taylor)  to  Col.  Stephen 
Trigg,  in  1 780.  It  was  afterwards  sold  for  a keg 
of  whiskey,  and  later  for  150  pounds  of  buffalo 
meat ; but  in  1813,  streets  were  laid  out  across  the 
corn-fields  (continuous  in  line  with  those  of  Cin- 
cinnati) , and  settlers  began  to  pour  in.  It  is  now 
the  second  city  in  Kentucky  (following  Louisville), 
with  39,000  inhabitants,  and  a stately  Government 
building  in  Gothic  architecture,  erected  in  1879 
at  a cost  of  $300,000.  Covington  has  a cathedral 
and  30  churches,  4 newspapers,  and  several  lines 
of  horse-cars. 

Newport  was  laid  out  by  Taylor  in  1791,  and 
incorporated  four  years  later.  In  1803-04  the 
United  States  established  here  a famous  military 
post,  barracks  and  magazine,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Licking  Rivers.  This  became  the 
chief  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Northwestern  cam- 
paigns in  the  War  of  1812,  and  thence  Gen.  Boyd 
and  the  4th  Infantry  marched  to  the  victory  of 
Tippecanoe,  and  Gen.  Hull  and  his  army  went  forth 
to  the  fatal  campaign  of  Detroit.  In  1811  the  post 
was  composed  of  a long  brick  armory,  a conical 
powder-magazine,  and  wooden  barracks  for  two 
regiments,  enclosed  by  a high  stockade.  Th 
population  of  Newport  in  1880  was  20,433  souls. 


Then  and  Now. 

THE  progress  of  Cincinnati  during  the  brief 
space  of  its  existence  has  been  so  vast  and 
impressive  that  it  would  require  volumes 
to  depict  its  evidences  and  triumphs.  The 
birch-bark  canoe  of  a century  ago  floated  over  the 
same  waters  that  now  upbear  the  palatial  steam- 
boats of  the  river  lines  ; the  pack-horee,  stumbling 
wearily  through  the  shadowy  wilderness,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  locomotive,  sweeping  across  the 
country  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  drawing 
hundreds  of  tons  of  freight,  seemingly  without 
effort ; messages  are  forwarded  from  Cincinnati  to 


uuuuuuoiui.uAmi.y/w.x. , When  the  adventurous  Presbyterian  divine,  the 
Sara  Belle,  her  daughter,  be- ' Rev.  James  Kemper,  came  into  the  West,  in  1791, 
came  the  wife  of  John  Mclxan,  he  settled  on  the  lonely  heights  back  of  the  little 
hamlet  of  Cincinnati,  and  bu%a>cUt»g  blockhouse, 


The  Suburbs. 


CLIFrON  is  a lovely  suburb  north  of  the 
Bumet-Woods  Park,  forming  a great  land- 
scape-garden, finely  diversified  in  its  scen- 
ery, and  enriched  with  scores  of  stately  country- 
houses,  most  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  stand 
amid  spacious  grounds.  Among  these  are  the 
famous  estates  of  the  Probasco,  Shoenberger,  Resor, 
Bowler,  Richard-Smith,  and  other  well-known  fam- 
ilies. There  are  nearly  twenty  miles  of  tree-lined 
avenues,  with  a handsome  town  hall  and  other  pub', 
lie  buildings,  but  no  shops  nor  factories.  Nowhere 
else  in  all  America,  is  there  a suburb  of  such  re- 
fined beauty,  whether  of  situation  or  of  architecture. 

Mount  Auburn,  among  the  ancient  out-lots  of 
C'ncinnati,  was  conveyed  by  John  Cleves  Symmcs 


judge  of  the  United-States 
Supreme  Court,  .and  mother 
of  Gen.  Garrard,  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  village  was  named 
for  David  Cummins,  one  of 
the  first  persons  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati. It  received  a post- 
office  in  1844  ; became  a vil- 
lage in  1863  ; and  was  annexed 
to  Cincinnati  in  1873.  There 
are  about  4,000  inhabitants 
here,  with  seven  churches, 
and  capital  schools.  The  vil- 
lage lies  in  the  sheltered  val- 
ley of  Mill  Creek,  4*  miles 
from  the  Fountain  on  the 
Esplanade ; and  is  traversed 
. three  railways  and  a horse- car  line. 

in  this  valley  that  General  Anthony  Wayne 
assembled  and  drilled  his  army,  in  1 793,  the  year 
of  the  French  Revolution,  before  advancing  with 
his  band  of  heroes  to  the  conquest  of  the  Miami 
and  Maumee  Indians,  who  hid  inflicted  such  terrible 
defeats  on  the  armies  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.  The 
encampment  bore  the  singular  name  of  “ Hobson’s 
Choice.” 

Spring-Grove  Cemetery  is  out  near  Cummins- 
ville, in  the  Mill-Creek  valley  (which  the  Indians 
called  Afah-ket-e-wa)  and  covers  an  area  of  600 
acres,  being  the  largest  burying-ground  in  America, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world. 
It  was  established  in  1845  ; and  has  witnessed  not 
far  from  40,000  interments.  The  name  is  derived 
in  the  most  natural  way,  from  the  numerous  clear 


to  defend  his  family  against  the  Indians.  The 
noble  groves  of  walnut-trees  that  crested  the  high- 
lands won  for  them  the  name  of  Walnut  Hills,  which 
still  remains  attached  to  this  delightful  region.  With 
its  pleasant  macadamized  streets,  wandering  over 
the  hill-tops,  and  lined  with  quiet  homes,  and  its 
half-dozen  churches.  Walnut  Hills  has  much  of  the 
air  of  an  ancient  college-town,  although  close  be- 
neath it  roars  and  toils  the  eighth  city  in  America. 

Walaut  Hills  derives  a more  than  local  fame  from 
the  presence  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  for  half 
a century  one  . of  the  chief  divinity  schools  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  a fountain  of  light  for  the 
Middle  West,  as  well  as  for  the  remoter  mission- 
stations  in  heathenesse.  Its  first  president  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher ; and  among  its  teachers 
were  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  Drs.  Biggs,  Dick- 
inson, Allen,  Smith,  and  other  learned  and  conse- 
crated scholars.  Nearly  800  men  have  received 
theological  training  here ; and  50  students  are 
usually  in  residence,  with  6 instructors.  There  ar 
several  buildings,  on  a pleasant  campus;  and  . 
large  and  valuable  library,  rich  in  works  of  divinity. 

The  great  pleasure-ground  of  Cincinnati  is  Eden 
Park,  a tract  of  over  200  acres,  amid  the  picturesque 
highlands  between  Deer  Creek  and  the  Ohio  River, 
most  of  which  was  bought  of  the  Longworth  estate 
in  1865,  for  nearly  half  a million  dollars.  From 
these  beautiful  hills,  300  feet  above  the  river,  a rare 
and  wonderful  view  is  outspread,  including  the  great 
city  below,  with  its  miles  of  dose-set  buildings  and 
fringe  of  steamboats  and  rampart  of  highlands ; the 
long  bends  of  the  Ohio,  sweeping  downward  toward 


Trollope  Bazaar  op  iSjo  (Third  Street,  East  of  Broadway.) 
Vienna  or  Hong  Kong  in  less  time  than  the  old 
pioneers  could  send  them  to  Covington ; and  the 
hamlet  of  logs  has  developed  ..ito  a metropolis  of 
marble,  brick  and  iron.  To  detail  the  successions 
of.  this  progress,  the  upward  movements  of.  the 
evolution,  would  oe  a limitless  task.  In  these  few 
pictured  pages  we  have  set  down  some  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  beginnings,  to  show  the  Spartan 
simplicity  and  valor  of  thlT-  forefathers  ; and  occa- 
sional episodes  of  later  years,  in  themselves  full  of 
interest  and  significance.  We  who  know  and  love 
the  Ciiftinnati  of  to-day  can  complete  the  antith- 
esis, and  realize  how  the  obscure  and  perilous  little 
frontier-port,  once  known  as  the  miami  slaughter- 
pen,  has  won  for  itself,  in  a single  short  century,  the 
just  and  imperial  titles  of  the  queen  city  or  the 
west  and  the  pakis  or  America. 

One  comparison,  at  least,  we  may  make,  to  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  advance.  About  the  middle 
period  of  the  town's  development,  “Trollope’s 
Bazaar, ’’.which  is  portrayed  at  the  head  of  this  little 
chapter,  was  erected,  to  serve  at  once  as  music-hall 
and  coffee-house,  and  as  a great  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  a variety  of  goods,  amazing  in  those  days  of 
simplicity.  Also  on  this  page  is  a picture  of  the 
colossal  edifice  of  The  John-Shillito  Company,  on 
Race,  Seventh,  and  George  Streets,  devoted  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  all  manner  of  dry-goods, 
carpets,  furnishings,  and  thousands  of  articles  use- 
ful and  beautiful,  from  all  the  markets  of  the  civil- 
ized and  sfcriii-civilized  world.  With  its  six  stories 
aboveground,  its  magnificent  dome  and  rotunda, 
20  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  diameter,  its  grand 
stairways  and  swift-running  elevators,  its  army  of 
over  a thousand  employees,  and  its  prodigious  sales, 
running  up  into  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and 
its  floor-spaces,  covering  more  ground  than  New 
York's  Madison  Square,  and  crowded  with  rich 
goods,  this  palace  of  trade  may  fittingly  and  proudly 
typify  the  Cincinnati  of  to-day,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  familiar  features,  drawing 
its  patrons  also  from  a thousand  towns,  between  the 
Western  Reserve  and  the  Blue-Grass  country  of 
Kentucky.  Founded  away  back  in  the  year  1830, 
this  powerful  and  enterprising  mercantile  company 
has  grown  with  the  city,  until  ten  years  ago  it  oc- 
cupied its  present  sumptuous  home,  a triumph  of 


and  for  many  years  thereafter  this  was  the  foremost  1 dignified,  simple,  artistic  and  appropriate  architect 
pork-producing  city  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Trollope  tire,  where  every  thing  can  be  procured,  from  an 
complained  that  pigs’  tails  and  jawbones  blockaded  | embroidery  needle  or  a skein  of  silk  to  the  full 
her  best  walks  ; and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  spoke  in  trousseau  of  a patrician  bride,  or  the  draperies  of  a 
wonderment  of  the  free  hogs  wandering  up  and  | palace  hotel.  The  old  Trollopean  Bazaar  could  be 
down  the  streets,  owned  by  no  one,  and  occa- , lost  beyond  recall  in  an  unconsidered  comer  of  this 
sionally  depleted,  when  too  numerous,  by  the  town  mountain  of  glass  and  stone,  just  as  in  the  majestic 
council.  He  adds  that  “ It  was  a favorite  amuse-  j Cincinnati  of  to-day,  a thousand  Losantivilles  and 
merit  of  the  boys  to  ride  upon  the  pigs,  and  we  i Fort  Washingtons,  with  their  colonists  and  gar- 
were  shown  one  sagacious  old  hog,  who  was  in  the  j risons,  could  be  hidden  away,  amid  its  multifarious 
habit  of  lying  down  as  soon  as  a boy  came  in  sight.”  | scenes  of  peace  and  plenty  and  splendor. 


Commercial  Palace 

of 

Tne  Jofln  sruilito  Company 

Race,  Seventh , and  George  Streets 
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